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Third Cardinal victim of communism 

The arrest of Stefan Cardinal Wyszynski of Poland 
is, in the words of the statement issued by NCWC in 
the name of the entire American episcopacy, “one 
more infamous blow against a heroic and helpless 
people whose only defense against wanton and brutal 
tyranny is the strong armor of their faith.” The blow 
followed by only a few days the sentencing of Bishop 
Kaczmarek to a long term in prison after a “confession” 
of the usual charges. The real aim of the previous trial 
was therefore to lay the groundwork for the more im- 
portant task of removing the courageous Primate of 
Poland from his leadership of the Church. Some ob- 
servers feel sure that this latest move was made upon 
orders from the Kremlin, thereby proving that Poland 
is governed from the Soviet Union. The arrest of the 
Cardinal is, as the Vatican Radio said, an offense to 
the Polish nation. It seems doubtful that the Polish 
Communists themselves would have taken this step 
without compulsion from abroad. “For the Polish 
people,” said the Vatican broadcast, “it represents the 
most conspicuous document of the misery in which 
they live.” Polish Catholics will put little credence in 
the Government’s attempt to show that the rest of the 
bishops approved the Cardinal’s removal from the 
leadership of the Church. Such an event is not ac- 
cepted in the casual manner that the Red regime at- 
tributes to the episcopacy. For a lay Government to 
depose a Primate, to confine him to a convent, to desig- 
nate a substitute, outrages the rights and traditions of 
the Church, and it also violates agreements between 
the Holy See and Poland, as the Vatican Radio pointed 
out. Cardinal Wyszynski is the victim of a direct at- 
tempt to bend the Church to the Government’s will. 


..» “normalization of relations” 

How Polish Catholics themselves are interpreting 
the arrest of Cardinal Wyszynski can be judged by the 
opinions of a man especially qualified to view the event 
through the eyes of Warsaw’s “man in the street.” This 
is Dr. Marek Korowicz, the Polish Catholic who made 
news recently by “choosing freedom” after he had 
come to this country as a member of the Polish dele- 
gation to the United Nations. In New York Dr. Koro- 
wicz had this to say apropos of the event: 


A plan undoubtedly established by the Kremlin 
is being carried out with consistency in Poland 
with regard to the Catholic Church. The Com- 
munists are carrying out their plan in consecutive 
stages but with complete ruthlessness, regardless 
of the attitude of the Church authorities toward 
the state. The Communist Party and the Commu- 
nist Government in Poland look with hatred and 
fear upon the millions of people who fill the 
churches. They seek to undermine the authority 
both of religion and of the clergy. As the first 
seems a task which cannot be achieved, the sec- 
ond is being carried out with a vengeance. 

I am perfectly aware that Cardinal Wyszynski 
was extremely careful in performing his churchly 
administrative duties and that he advised the 
clergy not to oppose the Government in secular, 
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political matters. It now becomes clear that this 
was to no avail, because at the first pretext, which 
probably was provoked, the only Polish Cardinal 
was removed from his position. The Communist 
anti-religious and anti-church action is being con- 
sistently carried out in Poland. 


The real purport of the Cardinal's arrest is therefore 
no secret to the Polish people. They know what is 
meant when the Government says it seeks only “full 
normalization of relations between Church and State.” 
Americans will have no illusions either. President 
Eisenhower in his Sept. 30 press conference made a 
special point of saying that the heart of America re- 
sented this kind of thing very deeply. He had no 
doubt, he added, that the State Department, which on 
Sept. 25 had characterized the trial of Bishop Kacz- 
mareck as “a mockery of justice,” would make a formal 
statement on the matter. 


France: change of heart on European union? 

No one could ever accuse the French of lacking a 
baffling change of pace in their politics. Two weeks 
ago it looked as if the French Government had just 
about chucked the idea of a supranational European 
political authority (Am. 10/3, p. 8). Just when things 
looked worst, and more or less by accident, the “Euro- 
peanists” in the French Cabinet stiffened. According 
to Harold Callender, N. Y. Times Paris correspondent, 
what happened was that a group of “anti-European- 
ists” in the French Foreign Ministry figured that their 
best bet was to emasculate the proposed treaty for a 
European political community of its supranational 
powers. The idea, it seems, would be to draft an essen- 
tially weak substitute and have that adopted, instead 
of simply fighting off the strong treaty. This is an old 
tactic. In France, however, it backfired. Henri Frenay, 
valiant protagonist of the European Federal Union, a 
private organization, got hold of a copy of the substi- 
tute draft prepared in the Foreign Ministry. He had 
it published in the press. This alerted the “Europeans” 
in the Cabinet. They demanded a special Cabinet 
meeting to decide what instructions to give the French 
delegates to the Rome meeting of the six EDC nations. 
Apparently, with Foreign Minister Bidault on vaca- 
tion, his subordinates might have transmitted the in- 
structions to them which we found “disappointing“ 
last week. When M. Bidault returned he repudiated 
the “anti-European” ideas emanating from his minis- 
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try. Though the Cabinet meeting was inconclusive, 
other evidence, such as Socialist Guy Mollet’s talk in 
the Council of Europe at Strasbourg, suggests that 
French ratification still stands a chance. M. Mollet 
announced that under certain conditions his party 
would vote for the European Army treaty. If it does, 
Gaullist, and other opposition may be overcome. 


Jesuit question in Switzerland 

Switzerland, usually considered to be a model de- 
mocracy, in many ways deserves this reputation. De- 
spite a multiplicity of languages and of religious affilia- 
tions, this tidy country has built up an enviable record 
of mutual tolerance. This makes all the more inexplica- 
ble the strange case of the Jesuits in Zurich. Through 
three long and heated sessions the cantonal Assembly 
recently debated a report of its Council of State accus- 
ing the Swiss Jesuits of violating the law. Article 51 of 
the Federal Constitution of 1874 prohibits to Jesuits 
all activities in church and school. To this day there 
are no schools or parishes confided to the care of 
Jesuits in Switzerland. It was charged that several 
members of the Order had been found to be engaging 
in preaching in the canton. The Assembly shelved the 
report by a vote of 95 to 35, but not before unseemly 
publicity had been given to an illiberal clause in exist- 
ing Swiss law and to an illiberal element in the Swiss 
population still eager to incite religious animosities. 
The Neue Ziircher Zeitung, a newspaper read through- 
out Europe for its excellent economic and political re- 
ports, gave a lot of space to accounts of these proceed- 
ings. Most Swiss, we are sure, heartily deplore the re- 
vival of religious discriminations dating back to the 
Kulturkampf. Article 51 is out of character for the 
Switzerland we know in 1953. 


Chief Justice Warren 

The newsmen to whom President Eisenhower an- 
nounced last week that he would name 62-year-old 
Gov. Earl Warren of California as new Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court must have felt slightly embar- 
rassed. They had scooped him by two full days. De- 
spite Mr. Warren’s lack of judicial experience, the 
choice seems a good one. A forward-looking judicious- 
ness has characterized his long career of public service. 
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The court he joined last Monday needs his amiable | 


temperament. Ever since he became a Doctor of Juris. | 
prudence in 1914 he has been close to the law: as 
deputy, then county District Attorney; as State At. 
torney General; as three-term Governor (1943-53), 
He supported the offshore oil legislation which Okla. 
homa and now Alabama are contesting. If he reflects 
the views of the Eisenhower Administration, no one 
can complain. At $25,000 a year (for life)—the Gov. 
ernorship paid the same, minus the security—he will 
not get rich, though one hopes that he will be able to! 
provide better for his family than his predecessor, 
who died broke. For a wealthy country, we treat our. 
highest officials pretty niggardly. 


New York tags CP “subversive” 

In pursuance of the Feinberg law (Am. 3/22/52), 
the N. Y. Board of Regents on Sept. 24 issued a re. 
port tagging both the State and national Communist 
parties as subversive. Apart from judicial interven. | 
tion, this means that henceforth membership in the 
CP will be regarded as prima-facie evidence that a 
teacher is subversive, though this presumption can be| 
reversed by proof on the part of the individual. The | 
Regents’ opinion is a creditable and persuasive docu- | 
ment. Their task was lightened, of course, by evidence 
accumulated in court trials proving that Communists 
aim to overthrow American governments by violence, 
Nevertheless, the Regents had to establish this prop- 
osition in hearings, which a three-man committee held 
the first six months of this year. The State Legisla. ; 
ture enacted the Feinberg law in 1949, For two years 
(1950-52) it wormed its way through State courts 
and finally the U. S. Supreme Court. Now, four years 
later, it is enforceable, unless stayed by further litiga- 
tion. This is what some of our contemporaries call 
“hysteria.” We believe it is the ultimate in tolerance 
of termites. 





Kinsey report in the press 

When the findings in Dr. A. C. Kinsey’s Sexual Be- | 
havior in the Human Female were made available for 
pre-publication comment, Editor and Publisher, the 
trade journal of the newspaper industry, instituted 3 | 
survey of how the nation’s newspapers handled the 
explosive material. It was discovered, EtP reports in 
its Sept. 5 issue, that 72 per cent of the evening paper | 
and 77 per cent of the morning papers gave the story | 
space ranging from a few paragraphs to multiple | 
column spreads. E¢yP frankly and roundly excoriate } 
this majority of the U. S. press, pointing out: 


There are 842 pages in the Kinsey book. Any at- 
tempt to digest such a volume into a column or 
four columns or even a page of newspaper type 
could only lead to selecting the most sensational 
disclosures, the juiciest bits, as indicating what is 
in the book . . . 

Some of [those papers which] gave the story 
prominent and fulsome display did so on the ex- 
cuse that it was a “highly important science story.” 
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This sounds to us like a weak rationalization for 
printing inconclusively sensational sex material. 


Caustically charging that the “whole affair in news- 
apers and magazines turned out to be one of the 
most colossal build-ups of advance publicity . . . in 
history,” EP proffers its “hearty congratulations to 
the 25 per cent of the nation’s press which ignored the 
report and refused to publish its lurid details.” We can 
be grateful that a hard core of editors and publishers 
lived up to their social responsibilities. There are 
360,000 copies of the book in print. 


Showdown on the docks 

The World Series was not the only excitement in 
New York last week. While capacity crowds happily 
watched the Yankees and Dodgers, a grim fight for 
control of the city’s piers threatened at any moment 
to erupt into violence. Only alert police work pre- 
vented outbreaks up to our deadline. The fundamen- 
tal issue in the struggle is clear to the point of exasper- 
ation, so clear that no decent-minded citizen can un- 
derstand why there should be a struggle at all. What 
the public is witnessing is a fight between honest labor 
leaders, representing the AFL, and a collection of 
punks and mobsters who, though expelled by the AFL, 
are determined to maintain their lucrative hold over 
the docks. Except to preserve order, the law is help- 
less to intervene. If anything, it favors the mobsters. 
Several months ago, the discredited International 
Longshoremen’s Association started negotiating a con- 
tract with the employers to replace the old agreement 
expiring Sept. 30. According to Taft-Hartley, the em- 
ployers had no choice but to bargain in good faith, 
since, despite its expulsion from the AFL, the mob- 
dominated ILA remains the legal bargaining agent 
for Atlantic Coast longshoremen. Last week the ILA 
cut its demands in the hope of reaching a quick agree- 
ment. With a contract in their pockets, the mobsters, 
again by virtue of Taft-Hartley, would be secure for 
a year. (Under Taft-Hartley, NLRB will not conduct 
a representation election during the life of a contract. ) 
Under strong public pressure, the employers let the 
deadline pass last Wednesday without signing. Every 
dock from Norfolk, Va. to Portland, Me. was struck 
the next day. Meanwhile the AFL, spearheaded by 
the Seafarers, expanded its dangerous and justified 
taid on the ILA membership. Look for an explosion 
anytime. 


Senator Ives on Taft-Hartley 

Since U. S. Senators do not customarily grant press 
interviews without some purpose, the presumption is 
that when New York’s Irving M. Ives talked about the 
Taft-Hartley Act on Sept. 26, he had a clear-cut ob- 
jective in mind. In exhorting his fellow-Republicans 
to “toss politics out of the window in proposing 
changes in the act,” he may have been serving notice 
on the party’s “Old Guard” that the Eisenhower Re- 
publicans intend to carry the ball on labor legislation. 
Then, again, he may have been concerned with nar- 





rowing the big gap between the Administration and 
the AFL which the Durkin resignation opened. Or, 
finally, he may have been attempting to assert the 
nonpolitical approach to labor-management relations 
which has characterized his entire legislative career. 
(As a member of the N. Y. State Senate, Mr. Ives spon- 
sored the School of Industrial Relations at Cornell, 
which is supported by both unions and employers. ) 
Regardless of his intent, the Senator made several 
suggestions which, if adopted, would help to make 
Taft-Hartley, in his words, “a decent act.” First of all, 
he would carry out the two specific changes in the 
law which President Eisenhower pledged last fall. 
The first of these would allow economic strikers to 
vote in representation elections. The second would 
oblige employers, as well as union officials, to take the 
non-Communist oath. In addition, the Senator would 
mitigate the ban on secondary boycotts and permit the 
closed shop in printing, the building trades and cer- 
tain other industries. These changes would make the 
act somewhat more palatable to labor and would not 
be very strenuously opposed by many employers. 


What rise in living costs means 

When the Bureau of Labor Statistics announces the 
September Consumers Price Index, the housewife will 
probably give a squeal of anguish at a seventh suc- 
cessive rise. In mid-August the CPI stood at 115 as 
against 114.7 for mid-July. Since the August, 1952 in- 
dex stood at 114.3, the year’s total rise is seven-tenths 
of 1 per cent. There are, however, two factors which 
should allay madam housewife’s fears. First, the index 
of national income has also steadily moved up by six- 
tenths of 1 per cent each month, for a total rise of 7 
per cent over the same August-to-August period. Re- 
flected in this rise are the average weekly earnings in 
manufacturing. In August, 1952 they were $67.23; in 
August, 1953, $71.69. The second encouraging factor 
comes from the realization that the smallness of the 
rise in the CPI means prices are really pretty stable, 
so the purchasing power of the dollar is holding up. 
Moreover, Government officials now look for frac- 
tional easing of prices by year’s end. Madam house- 
wife isn’t a statistical average, of course. In individual 
cases she may reap the disadvantages of rising living - 
costs without enjoying the advantages of increased in- 
come, or vice versa. For example, if she doesn’t pay 
rent oy ride on N. Y. subways, she escapes two main 
elements in the inching upwards of expenses. On the 
other hand, if she’s a school teacher or lives on an an- 
nuity, then the rise in manufacturing wages and other 
incomes doesn’t help her. She wants a falling price 
level. She lives in a high-production, high-wage, high- 
spending economy, which holds up prices. At best 
over the next few years she can hope only to see three 
or four cents added to her dollar by declining prices. 


Charity and theology in the Catholic press 
The effectiveness of Catholic newspapers will in- 
crease if they follow the two points stressed by Arch- 
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bishop Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, Apostolic Dele- 
gate, in his address Sept. 19 to the editors attending 
an NCWC seminar in Washington. His Excellency 
told the more than seventy editors that the Catholic 
press should be suffused with Christian charity and 
more theology. Following the example of St. Francis 
de Sales, their patron, Catholic journalists should con- 
demn only error and sin, never the erring. No offen- 
sive expression or reproach in regard to enemies 
should mar their pages. Coupled with this strong love 
for all men, whosoever they may be, must be an aware- 
ness that we need Christ every day, that Christ is at 
the center of human history. The Catholic editor has 
a unique opportunity if he is moved by a thoroughly 
Christian spirituality. News, details and particular 
facts call for interpretation: 


Today we see tremendous events and catastro- 
phes. A good part of mankind is living and passing 
away as victims of false ideologies. We soon re- 
alize that reason becomes insufficient to give a sat- 
isfactory explanation; human philosophy fails to 
provide acceptable comments; and it becomes im- 
perative to appeal to our faith and theology. 


Reason and faith, philosophy and theology, he urged, 
should work together to explain, to advise, to inform 
and to teach. Only thus can the Catholic press counter- 
act vigorously the materialistic literature of today. 


Growth of home ownership 

If home ownership indicates a spirit of responsibility 
among citizens, then those who are worried over the 
alleged effect of social-welfare legislation on the self- 
reliant American character can go to bed these nights 
and sleep in peace. So can those who fear that the 
family is falling victim to the strains and stresses of an 
industrial society. Noting the number of houses built 
and sold since 1950, as well as the prospect for the 
next few years, the National Association of Home 
Builders estimates that 60 per cent of American fami- 
lies will own their residences by 1960. That guess may 
be on the conservative side. During the decade from 
1940 to 1950, according to the Census Bureau, the 
number of home-owning families jumped from 43.6 to 
55 per cent of all families. Since 1950, builders have 
averaged more than a million new houses annually; 
even if this prodigious rate should drop somewhat, the 
ten-year figure for home-ownership seems certain to be 
higher than it was during the preceding decade. Some 
observers think that we shall reach the 60-per-cent 
figure by 1955. From an economic standpoint, the 
growth of home ownership is due partly to continuous 
high employment at good wages, and partly to en- 
lightened Federal housing policies. During the de- 
pression years, the Federal Home Owners Loan Cor- 
poration enabled several million families to keep their 
homes. During the years since the war, the Govern- 
ment’s policy of guaranteeing mortgages, while sub- 
ject to abuse by speculative builders, has helped sev- 
eral million more to buy homes. Home-owning is one 
phase of U. S. life that breeds optimism. 
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may be enacted in the next session of Congress. Many 

readers may be puzzled by the Senator’s sponsorship 

of this legislation. The purpose of the proposed law " 
cannot be understood except in the context of the con- 

fused legal situation now obtaining in regard to inter- 

state recognition of legal divorces. The bill itself is | 
highly technical. 

Every year thousands of persons divorce their part- 
ners in courts situated in States different from the 
States of the divorced partners. For many years there _ 
has been a labyrinthine battle over the legal binding 
force of these out-of-State divorces. 

The U. S. Constitution requires that every State in 
the Union give “full faith and credit” to the decrees 
of sister States. The Supreme Court, however, in an 
involved series of cases, has ruled that the “full faith | 
and credit” clause does not apply to a divorce decree 
in cases where the defendant was not served personally | 
with the divorce papers, or where the defendant did 
not personally appear in court. 

As might be expected, this requirement that a di- 
vorce decree be an action in personam, as it is called 
(a legal requisite from time immemorial ), has involved | 
both parties in many out-of-State divorces in endless 
confusion before the law. The hardships entailed af- 
fect many partners unwillingly divorced, so it is not 
just a question of letting those who institute divorce 
actions stew in their own juice. 

S. 39, passed unanimously by the Senate last May 6 | 
and awaiting House action next session, aims to end 
this confusion. The bill attempts to codify existing de- 
cisional law on the “full faith and credit” clause as 
applied to divorce decrees. It would not eliminate the 
divorce mills of Nevada, Florida and Idaho. What it 
would do is give legal certainty to their decrees under 
two conditions: 1) if the decree is final and valid in | 
the State where it is granted; and 2) if the couple 
was domiciled in that State, or, at least, if notice is — 
successfully served on the defendant, thereby subject: | 
ing him or her to that State’s jurisdiction. 

S. 89 is therefore an attempt by Congress to sta- | 
bilize the extraterritorial effects of State judicial de- : 
crees in this one area. Many students of the problem | 
believe it may make less likely the passing of Fed- 
eral uniform divorce legislation of an undesirable 
type. Since Senator McCarran proposed this solution 
ten years ago, those interested have had a long time to | 
examine into its merits. So far as this writer knows, 
there has been no specifically Catholic opposition to 
the bill. There is no absolute assurance, of course, that 
the Supreme Court would recognize the constitutional 
validity of this congressional definition of “full faith 
and credit.” Some cautious Catholics feel the bill might 
do more good than harm. Rosert F. Drinan 











Fr. Drinan, S.J., is a graduate of Georgetown Law 
School. 







McCARRAN BILL ON MIGRATORY DIVORCES . | 
Senator Pat McCarran of Nevada has sponsored a | 
bill to regulate out-of-State, “quickie” divorces which | 
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On coming back to Washington after an absence, one 
cannot help being impressed by the strange atmosphere 
compounded of apprehension, confusion and nervous- 
ness in Official quarters, high and low. Those who have 
seen the President in public since his six weeks’ vaca- 
tion are worried over his obvious tenseness, something 
new for him, formerly the most relaxed of men. Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Humphrey, at first supremely 
confident, now strikes people as fumbling for answers. 
Secretary Benson, with several changes of mind, has 
puzzled both his subordinates and the farmers. Secre- 
tary Oveta Culp Hobby, after cleaning out many New 
and Fair Dealers from her Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, has herself come around to a 
philosophy of social security not readily distinguish- 
able from the two Deals. 

The list could be lengthened: Labor, without a head 
and with only part of its staff appointed, is flounder- 
ing; Commerce and Interior seem dismayed by public 
opposition and have backtracked on several issues. 
Only Post Office and Justice seem sure of their future 
courses. State is too complicated to treat in passing. 
The lesser, semi-independent agencies are not too 
clear in their status and need fuller discussion on an- 
other occasion. 

So much for the top levels. At the lower echelons the 
confusion is greater. This stems from what many here 
fear is an attack on the civil-service merit system. Two 
new words have been added to the language: “riffing” 
and “bumping.” The first comes from the current policy 
of “reduction in force” (RIF). It means that a per- 
son’s job has simply been abolished. The second de- 
scribes the practice of a riffed officeholder moving 
down one grade and displacing the incumbent there. 
Thus one asks: “Whatever happened to so-and-so?” 
and the answer: “Oh, he was riffed.” Or, “What is 
thus-and-so doing now?” “Oh, he was bumped.” Rela- 
tively few have been riffed but many bumped, for 
bumping goes on down the line. 

Then there is Schedule C. This is a category of em- 
ployes in the higher, policy-making echelons. Appoint- 
ments here are purely political, on the theory that an 
Administration must have members of its own party 
in policy-making jobs, which nobody denies. The 
catch is that such jobs are not covered by civil-service 
job security any longer. Former incumbents who had 
worked up the ladder over the years were bumped 
down again, or in many cases simply riffed, even 
though they had civil-service status. 

What has caused all the present jitters in the bu- 
reaucracy has been the haphazard way in which jobs 
have been riffed, and the consequent uncertainty 
among Federal employees about the security of any 
job. Wr.rrm Parsons 


Named as the 1953 recipients of the James J. Hoey 
Award for Interracial Justice are John B. King of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., assistant superintendent of schools in 
New York City and the first Negro to hold that posi- 
tion, and Joseph J. Morrow of Stamford, Conn., per- 
sonnel director of Pitney-Bowes, Inc. Mr. Morrow is 
nationally known for his activities in behalf of the 
integration of Negroes in industry. The awards will 
be conferred under the auspices of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council of New York on Oct. 25, Feast of Christ 
the King. 

p> Rev. James B. Macelwane, S.J., dean of the Insti- 
tute of Geophysical Technology at St. Louis Univer- 
sity, celebrated on Sept. 27 the fiftieth anniversary of 
his entrance into the Society of Jesus. On May 6 Fr. 
Macelwane was elected president of the American 
Geophysical Union. 

Bw Some 500 U. S. educators and religious leaders will 
take part in the fiftieth anniversary convention of the 
Religious Education Association at Pittsburgh, Nov. 
8-10. Speakers’ panels will be composed of Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant clergymen and laymen. The 
Catholic speakers will be Msgr. Thomas J. Quigley, 
superintendent of Catholic schools in Pittsburgh; Very 
Rev. Vincent J. Flynn, president of the College of St. 
Thomas, St. Paul; Very Rev. Paul C. Reinert, presi- 
dent of St. Louis University; and Dr. George N. Shus- 
ter, president of Hunter College, New York City. 

> Plans for the first Lutheran high school in Wash- 
ington, D. C., are under way, according to a Sept. 23 
Religious News Service dispatch. Sixteen Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod churches in the area have 
formed a Luther High School Association. The de- 
nomination maintains high schools in 18 Midwestern 
States. The formation of the association is regarded 
as the first step toward the development of a full- 
fledged elementary and secondary school system. 

B® Gov. J. Caleb Boggs of Delaware designated Sept. 
30 as Traffic Memorial Day, and asked all the State’s . 
citizens to pause for 30 seconds at noon on that day 
and offer a prayer in expression of “our grief at the 
tragic toll in automobile accidents.” The Governor 
was moved by the fact that highway deaths in Dela- 
ware totaled 73 toward the end of September—13 
above the number for the corresponding date last year. 
p> Rising interest in things American on the part of 
Catholic intellectuals in Europe is evidenced by the 
recent addition of courses in American literature and 
history to the curriculum of the Catholic University of 
Fribourg in Switzerland. The courses will be under 
the direction of Prof. John F. Parr, formerly on the 
staff of NCWC in Washington and up to this year a 
faculty member of the University of Maryland Over- 
seas Program. C, K. 
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America’s ‘“‘crown of glory”’ 


The American people are privileged to have Mary 
Immaculate as their patroness. Eight years before the 
definition of the Immaculate Conception by Pius IX 
on December 8, 1854 the First Council of Baltimore 
had chosen Mary under the title of her Immaculate 
Conception as principal patron of the United States. 
Actually, Our Lady’s spiritual sovereignty over some 
parts of the country is even older, for in 1760 Mary 
Immaculate was declared patron of all the possessions 
of the crown of Spain, including those in America. 

It is with peculiar joy, then, that American Catholics 
greet Pius XII’s recent encyclical letter, Fulgens Co- 
rona, declaring a Marian year to celebrate the cente- 
nary of the definition of the dogma of Our Lady’s con- 
ception without sin. The beautiful, opening words of 
the letter (given at Rome, Sept 8, the feast of her Na- 
tivity) recall the special privilege of God’s Mother, 
won for her by the redemptive power of her Son. The 
Holy Father opens his encyclical by declaring that the 
most pure brow of the Virgin Mother was encircled 
by God with a “radiant crown of glory.” Thus radi- 
antly crowned she stands above our world, with its 
colossal mixture of good and evil, of hopes and fears, 
as Our queen, our patron, our protector. 

During this year when the Holy Father urges all 
Catholics to hold special devotions at the various 
world shrines to Mary, American Catholics will be 
working to complete their own national shrine of the 
Immaculate Conception at Catholic University in the 
nation’s capital. A country-wide appeal for funds to 
carry on this work will be made on Sunday, December 
6. The $8 million which the bishops hope to collect 
will be used to raise the superstructure on this great 
national shrine, equal to any in the world. 

It should be our ambition during this year to make 
our lives closer imitations of Mary’s. Mothers, as the 
Holy Father states, are never more deeply affected 
than when they perceive that the countenance of their 
children reflects a peculiar likeness to their own. 

So also our most sweet Mother wishes for noth- 
ing more, never rejoices more than when she sees 
those whom, under the cross of her Son, she has 
adopted as children in His stead, portray the 
lineaments and ornaments of her own soul in 
thought, word and deed. 


Our days during this coming year should not merely 
be filled with more devotions and prayers to Mary. 
The very atmosphere of our lives should be Marian. 
When Fr. Gerard Hopkins, S.J., wrote his famous 
tribute to Mary Immaculate, he compared her to the 
air we breathe. Mary should be as present to our work, 
our study and our play as the life-giving air, suffusing 
our every action with holiness. 

Following in the steps of our patron means that 
justice and integrity, freedom from sin, deep love of 
God and neighbor, in a word, unswerving devotion 
to the will of God should animate our business and 
social relations, our domestic and neighborly activi- 
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ties. Complete honesty and courage should character-| 


ize the careers of all those who follow a patron whose 
face, in Chesterton’s phrase, is 
when brave men speak and choose.” 

We should pray in union with the “Church of Si. 
lence” tyrannized over by Communist governments 


that Mary will bring to them her all-powerful aid and | 
patronage. Since we are dedicated to Mary Immacu. 
late, let us show to our brethren everywhere the un. | 


selfish love which is the badge of all her children. 


U. S.-Spain agreement 


The U. S.-Spain defense agreement made public on 


September 26 marks a further stage in the gradual sub-| 


ordination of ideologies to military exigencies in U. §. 
foreign policy. When Tito broke with Stalin in 1948 


we quickly moved to capitalize on this crack in the | 


Soviet power system. No true democrat, not to speak 
of true Christians, could do other than deplore the 
necessity of identifying the cause of the free world 
with that of Titoist Marxism. Given the precarious ex- 


posure of Western Europe to Soviet invasion in 1948 | 
however, we swallowed our scruples for the sake of 


the lesser evil. 

Now the time has come for those who regard the 
Franco regime as “Fascist” or at least “pro-Fascist, 
to swallow a similarly bitter pill. Since flocks of them 
experienced no gagging effect when we took on Tito 
as an ally, they should, for the sake of consistency, ac- 
cept Spain with good grace. 

This Review cannot, of course, evaluate the military 
advantages of the Spanish naval and air bases to which 
we have acquired rights. The Pentagon’s top brass 
were themselves divided on this question, it seems. 
Some of them felt that, for political reasons, Spanish 


bases might not be available to us in the event of war. | 


The Navy, which appeared to show more interest in 
the bases, wants them to stockpile fuel, thus releasing 
shipping for use elsewhere, and to provide quick 
minor repairs for light craft. The Air Force needs base: 
for our B-47 bombers, whose range is limited to é 
maximum of 2,000 miles. Not until 1957 will we have 
enough B-52 jet bombers capable of intercontinentd 
strikes from home bases. 

Congress has appropriated $141 million for militay 
assistance to Spain and $85 million for economic ait, 
though the actual costs may outrun these figures. 


Whatever we have to pay for this quid pro quo, it | 


looks like good insurance for the defense of Wester 
Europe and the Mediterranean. With France stil 
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' rather wobbly, our being able to line up so sure an 
ally as Spain is good statesmanship. That the West is 
able to add to the roster of “people on our side” at 
this juncture of the cold war is very encouraging. 

In a larger context, the ending of Spain’s unnatural 
isolation is long overdue. We harbor the hope that her 
closer ties to the United States may help her gradually 
to overcome the hostility with which France and Bri- 
tain, especially, have treated her ever since the Span- 
ish civil war broke out in 1936. Things have been mov- 
ing in that direction, however slowly. The people of 
Spain, both in public and private capacities, now have 
an opportunity to make up for lost time by interesting 
themselves in all movements towards closer coopera- 
tion among the peoples of the West. 

The mending of relations between Spain and the 
other nations of the West is bound to take a long time. 
For example, little can be done under present cir- 
cumstances to pave the way for her admission to the 
United Nations. The USSR has been able to veto pro- 
posals to admit any nations strongly opposed to Soviet 
totalitarianism. One of the worst anomalies in world 
politics today is that some of our democratic allies, 
who can’t wait until Red China is seated in the UN, 
show no interest whatsoever in having Spain admitted. 
They are still victims of an ideological hang-over dat- 
ing from the “strange alliance” with Soviet Russia dur- 
ing World War II. 

The present U. S.-Spain accord is therefore but a 
beginning. How far and how quickly progress can be 
made toward integrating Spain with the West depends 
on both sides. Our ties with Latin America should 
prompt us to pursue, with energy and prudence, the 
course upon which we have finally entered. 


Pro-Communist twenty-three 


The defection of even one of the twenty-three Ameri- 
can prisoners of war who have refused repatriation to 
the United States would have been enough to sadden 
the heart of any loval American. Nevertheless, know- 
ing what we do of the brutality of Communist PW 
camps and their methods of “persuasion,” we can re- 
joice that the number of these unfortunates is so small. 

From the moment the first of the more than 3,000 
American repatriates began returning home, we 
learned that the conditions of their captivity had been 
extremely harsh. The prisoners reported savage treat- 
ment which did not stop at starvation, torture and even 
death to cow its victims. A new, abusive epithet en- 
tered our vocabulary. The word “progressive” became 
synonymous with “traitor,” and signified men who, 
either duped by incessant Communist propaganda or 
victimized by shrewdly calculated privation, had 
stooped to betraying their comrades-in-arms in return 
for a crust of bread. That some of these, who have 
been forced to live out their captivity in comparative 
isolation from their buddies, should now hesitate to be 
repatriated is understandable. 

If the rigors of a Communist PW camp were not 


enough to break strong men, the Reds could always 
rely on their tried and proven psychological technique 
of “brain-washing.” In an article in the August 24 issue 
of the New Leader, Edward Hunter, author of Brain- 
washing in Red China, writes that no human can in- 
definitely resist this mind-control strategy. The experi- 
ence of the Rev. Robert Greene would bear him out. 
In Calvary in China, the Maryknoll missionary tells 
of doubting, under the pressure of “brain-washing,” 
that he was a priest. It should not be surprising that 
under the same pressure a handful of Americans 
should have begun to doubt where lay their loyalty. 

Whether the personalities of these men made them 
more than ordinarily susceptible to Communist psy- 
chological tactics, we may never know. For the mo- 
ment we would prefer to judge them as Mr. Hunter 
thinks PW victims of “brain-washing” should be 
judged—not as traitors but as sick men. In the mean- 
time we sympathize with their heart-broken parents, 
relatives and friends, and pray that the twenty-three 
may yet be restored to their families. 


Storm over Point Four 


By reviving the dormant Point Four board, known offi- 
cially as the International Development Advisory 
Board, President Eisenhower on September 26 pro- 
vided some assurance that Point Four is not on the 
skids. His action came on the heels of mounting criti- 
cism aimed at Foreign Operations Administrator Har- 
old Stassen. Mr. Stassen became stepfather to Point 
Four, which was set up three years ago by the Truman 
Administration to bring technical aid to underdevel- 
oped areas, in a rescrambling of the official alphabet 
last month. The Technical Cooperation Administra- 
tion, then conducting Point Four operations under the 
aegis of the State Department, was taken over by the 
Mutual Security Agency and the two were then amal- 
gamated into the new Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. The idea behind the shift was to consolidate all 
foreign-aid, economic-development and mutual-secur- 
ity programs in one policy-making and administrative 
agency. 

According to Paul P. Kennedy’s detailed study of 
the situation reported in a series of articles in the New 
York Times, it was this amalgamation of Point Four 
with other programs, particularly those dealing with 
security, that raised the storm of criticism. Typical of 
the criticism is the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference’s resolution in Kansas City September 24. It 
urged that aid be continued “on a people-to-people 
basis, not for military . . . economic, or political ad- 
vantage, but out of desire for disinterested service, 
prompted by motives of Christian charity.” 

Following the lead given him by President Truman, 
Henry G. Bennett, first director of the program, looked 
on it as “a simple, down-to-earth self-help program de- 
signed primarily to assist other people in increasing 
their food production, bettering their health conditions 
and improving their educational systems.” The techni- 
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cians in the field and the cooperating private founda- 
tions and church organizations worked on the basis 
that Americans administering Point Four were there 
to help without any strings attached. They didn’t talk 
mutual benefits or hinge aid on mutual defense. True, 
the program involved some broad, long-range Ameri- 
can self-interest, for Point Four was based on the 
premise that the democratic principle spreads where 
there is peace and some hope of increasing one’s 
standard of living. 

Despite this element of sharing in the international 
common good, the program remained a powerful ex- 
pression of the idea that the United States is not out 
to exploit underdeveloped nations but, on the con- 
trary, cherishes a deep sympathy for their cultures and 
their national aspirations. Field workers soon saw a 
dissipation of native antipathy toward “Yankee im- 
perialism” as they proceeded, under Government aus- 
pices, with their “people-to-people” approach, care- 
fully making their aid a form of cooperation in the 
self-help programs of the countries they worked in 
and for. 

This relatively disinterested complexion of this un- 
precedented enterprise, Point Four supporters feel, is 
being lost in the new setup. Our friends abroad will 
now be offered technical aid in connection with a 
mutual-defense program. They must be forgiven if 
they look on it with a calculating eye. Even joining 
Point Four to long-run economic development pro- 
grams has its dangers. For such programs to a large 
extent stress mutual benefits. Moreover, their admin- 
istration by businessmen, as envisaged in the new ar- 
rangement, is likely to over-stress U. S. economic 
theories and businesslike habits without much regard 
for the “inefficient” cultural patterns of the benefi- 
ciary peoples. 

Such reports as Partners in Progress, made by the 
International Development Advisory Board in 1951, as 
well as the 1953 report of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies, provide the new Point Four 
Board with convincing reasons for returning the pro- 
gram to its original purpose. 


Reflections on 
capital punishment 


Several editors of this Review have been rather sur- 
prised to find, in discussing the Rosenberg case with 
Catholic friends, that the latter are opposed to capital 
punishment. Since Catholic teaching has always recog- 
nized the permissibility of this sanction, perhaps a 
few reflections on the subject are in order. 

The right of the state to inflict the death penalty 
has the support of Catholic moralists, almost without 
exception, and the Church has never denied to the 
state the right to invoke this sanction against certain 
types of criminal. 

The arguments in support of capital punishment 
center around the duty of the state to protect its citi- 
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zens, by any effective and proportionate means, against} 
the assault of criminals. Since the death penalty is 

held to be an effective deterrent to such crimes as’ 
murder and treason, it is considered necessary for the 

welfare of society. The criminal in this case, being an 

unjust aggressor, forfeits his right to life. 

The state is not bound to make use of capital pun. 
ishment, however, even though it has the right to do 
so. The right itself and its prudent use are two differ-| 
ent things. As Johann Messner puts it in his Social| 
Ethics (p. 592): “the death penalty can in certain| 
circumstances be indispensable and justifiable; in| 
other circumstances, not necessary and therefore un. 
justifiable.” Few would deny the state the right to’ 
punish with death those guilty of mutiny in the armed | 
forces in wartime. But many would call into question | 
its use during the exigencies of peacetime. : 

Opponents of the death penalty claim that it is an| 
inadequate deterrent to the crimes for which it is| 
inflicted. Whatever may be said about the past, today, | 
they argue, we have adequate means of protecting 
society by our elaborate police system and penal in. 
stitutions. Non-capital forms of punishment, more. 
over, obviate the irreparable miscarriage of justice 
which occurs when an innocent person’s life is taken 
through mistaken identity, perjury or other error. 

Supporters of the use of the death penalty reply 
that the occasional suffering of the innocent is an 
unfortunate but inevitable factor in any system of 
human justice. They claim that the fear of the death 
penalty is a powerful and important deterrent to 
crime, although they admit that where it is merely on ; 
the books and seldom carried out in practice, it loses 
much of its effectiveness. For example, in this coun- 
try the chances of a killer escaping the death penalty 
in 1948 were better than sixty to one. 

All in all, the factual studies on the deterrent ef- 
fects of the death penalty on criminal activity in the 
United States have not been very enlightening. All 
but six States permit capital punishment. Eight States 
which at one time or another had abolished it have 





later restored it. 

Numerous studies have shown clearly that the death 
penalty is in force in some States where the murder 
rate is high and in other States where it is low. In 
spite of a considerable literature on the subject, Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter felt compelled to testify before 
the British Royal Commission on Capital Punishment 
in 1950 that very little factual information exists about 
the death penalty’s effectiveness as a crime deter- 
rent. 

It seems to us that no one has produced conclusive 
evidence to rebut the age-old persuasion of the race 


en 





that, at least for heinous crimes, a properly enforced 


death penalty is a necessary deterrent. 


No reasonable person would deny that the findings 
of modern psychiatrists should be allowed for in as- 
sessing guilt. But this would not affect cases where 
guilt had been properly established. 
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India’s first 
“linguistic state”’ 


Jerome D’Souza 


——_——— 





One OF THE GREATEST TASKS before the 
leaders of New India is that of fostering the process of 
closer unification of the numerous racial and linguistic 
communities that make up the population of the sub- 
continent. The British rulers had unified India by the 
power of a strong centralized administration and by 
the adoption of English as the official language and 
the medium of higher education. 

There is a certain cultural unity in India which gives 
a recognizable uniform stamp to life in all areas and 
among all communities. This cultural unity gave to the 
movement for national independence a cohesion and 
a hold over the country as a whole which carried it to 
a triumphant conclusion. Once this stimulus of having 
to struggle against a common foreign ruler was re- 
moved, the prominence given to the English language 
was diminished. It was inevitable that the sense of na- 
tional cohesion should thereafter be weakened and that 
“separatist” forces should gain strength. 

Among such forces “communalism,” the instinct that 
inspires loyalty to one’s religious or social group rather 
than to the nation, was one of the most dangerous. The 
Congress party, under the leadership of Prime Minis- 
ter Nehru, has set itself sternly against the excessive 
manifestation of this spirit. In the last general elections 
the Communal parties suffered a great defeat. It is not 
likely that they will ever again become a serious poli- 
tical force. 

India now has to face another movement, far less 
objectionable in principle and in the motives which in- 
spire it, but dangerous in its potentialities and needing 
to be wisely guided and controlled. It is the movement 
to rearrange the constituent states of the Indian Union 
on the basis of uniformity of language, in other words, 
to form “linguistic” states. 

The British had fixed the boundaries of their “prov- 
inces,” or large administrative units, without reference 
to languages. Nor indeed had there been uniformity of 
language in the kingdoms, great or small, which they 
conquered and out of which they created their Indian 
Dominion. The formation of these provinces was con- 
ditioned by the circumstances under which the terri- 
tories were brought under British rule. Some, particu- 
larly in the North, were in unilingual areas like Ben- 
gal; some, in the Center and the South, in multilingual 
areas like Bombay and Madras. 

The leaders of the national movement in India, by 
contrast, had from the first promised a reorganization 
of these states on a linguistic basis. This was done be- 
cause the promotion of Indian culture was an impor- 
tant element in our nationalism. The creation of such 


Fr. D’Souza, S.J., born in Mangalore of an Indian 
family that has been Catholic since the 17th century, 
discusses the movement to create, in multilingual 
India, states based on unity of language, and in 
particular the formation of the first such state, 
Telegu-speaking Andhradesha, He was a member of 
the Indian Constituent Assembly in 1946 and at 
present heads the Social Institute in Poona. 


states was deemed necessary in order to encourage the 
study and development of Indian languages and their 
literature. 


DIFFICULTIES 7 

When independence became an accomplished fact, 
however, and the Congress party took over the gov- 
ernment of India, it found it necessary to proceed 
cautiously in the fulfilment of this pledge. Since India 
was still bleeding from the effects of the severing of 
Pakistan, the tide was strongly against the encourage- 
ment of any tendency which might encourage sepa- 
ratism. So in the very process of drawing up the Con- 
stitution there was a marked effort to strengthen the 
central administration. The concessions which were 
made to “provincial autonomy” at an earlier stage, in 
order to keep the Muslim states in the Indian Union, 
were practically withdrawn. The range of the powers 
of the Central or Federal Government was widened. 
Residuary powers were vested in the Center. This 
temper was not favorable to linguistic states. 

In addition to these considerations of national unity, 
there were also grave administrative difficulties in the 
way of creating linguistic states. The setting up of 
more state governments involved great expenditure, 
for it meant the creation of a new legislative and ad- 
ministrative machinery for each new state. In the face 
of the urgent demands put upon the Indian Exchequer 
by the refugee problem, the food problem, etc., it was 
not easy to find this additional money. 

Besides, there was the delicate problem of fixing the 
boundaries of these linguistic states through areas 
which were necessarily multilingual, and the impossi- 
bility of excluding linguistic minorities even in these 
states. The question arose of alloting multilingual capi- 
tals like Madras and Bombay to one or other of the - 
new states, without stirring up passions which such 
adjudication would arouse on the part of the minorities. 
A special commission appointed in the early days of 
independence to study these questions recommended 
great prudence and circumspection in undertaking 
such reorganization. In case it was accepted, it sug- 
gested that cities like Bombay and Madras should be 
turned into special “Commissioner’s Provinces,” out- 
side the neighboring linguistic states. 

These recommendations did not please many sec- 
tions in the Congress party. One language group in 
particular never ceased to agitate with the utmost vigor 
for the formation of their state. That was the group 
of “Andhras,” the Telugu-speaking section of the 
State of Madras. 
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There are two main families among the better 
known languages of India. One is the Indo-Aryan, de- 
rived from Sanscrit, mainly in Central and North India. 
To this family belong Bengali, Hindi, Marathi, Guje- 
rati and so forth. The other is the Dravidian family, in 
some ways more ancient than Sanscrit. There are four 
Dravidian languages, spoken mainly in the South: 
Tamil, Telugu, Malayalam and Kannada or Canarese. 
The State of Madras, with a population of nearly 60 
million, comprises people from all four language- 
groups, but predominantly Tamils and Telugus. 


THE ANDHRAS 


The Telugus occupy the northern part of the state 
and are spread out in about twelve districts. They 
number over twenty million. They have always felt 
that their section of the country has not received a 
fair treatment from the Government of Madras. Their 
area is rich agriculturally and contributes massively to 
the land revenue of the state. Yet most of the measures 
to promote education and raise the economic condition 
of the people in the State of Madras have gone to the 
benefit of the Tamils, who have dominated the govern- 
ing and professional circles because of their greater 
progress in education. 

The Telegu-speaking Andhras have felt that with an 
independent province they could use their surplus 
revenues for their river-valley projects, the encourage- 
ment of industry and the promotion of education. They 
are proud of their language (Telegu is descended 
from the old Andhra dialect), proud of the achieve- 
ments of their forefathers. In the heyday of the Muslim 
power in the North, Hindu culture and greatness were 
represented by the great Vijayanagar Empire in the 
South, built up and administered by the Andhras. It 
was vanquished by the Moguls at the height of their 
power. The grandiose ruins of their beautiful capital 
are still seen in Hampi. The Andhras of today dream 
of reviving in some way the glories of the past. 

The leaders of the Congress party, among whom are 
some prominent Andhras, were convinced that the 
Andhras had a strong case and that the creation of a 
separate province for them could not long be deferred. 

The main obstacle was their claim to the city of Madras 
as their capital, a claim opposed by the Tamils, who 
are actually a majority in that city. The Andhras also 
wished to include in their state all contiguous Telugu- 
speaking people, a plan which would have required the 
breaking up of the State of Hyderabad, in which there 
are a great many Andhras. This dismemberment, how- 
ever, would have been unacceptable to the former 
Nizam, or ruler, of Hyberabad, who is now the Gov- 
ernor of that state. 

Nevertheless, all hesitations were brushed aside six 
months ago when an Andhra patriot, Potti Sriramulu, 
started a “fast unto death” to secure the formation of 
the Andhra state and, in spite of every effort to dis- 
suade him, stuck to his grim resolve till death. This 
was the signal for widespread riots and disturbances 
in the Andhra country. Pandit Nehru declared that 
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measures would be taken immediately for the consti- 


to Madras and the Telugu parts of Hyderabad. 
THE STATE OF ANDHRADESHA 


The Andhras accepted this decision. A boundary 
commission was appointed and worked out a plan for 
delimiting the new state. Other details for the division 










of assets and liabilities between Madras and Andhra- | 
desha (as the new state is called)—the choice of a | 
capital, the seat of a High Court, the number of mem.- | 


bers for the legislature of the new state—were all set- 
tled, though not without much controversy over sub- 
sidiary points. It was decided that no new elections 
would be held for the legislature of the Andhra state 
but that 140 of the 875 members of the undivided 
Madras Legislature, namely, those already representing 
the 12 districts of which the new state will consist, 
should be transferred to the new Andhras legislature. 


The Andhra State Bill was first passed in the Madras 


Legislature. Then, with the amendments accepted 
there, it was presented before the Central Parliament. 
The House of the People passed the bill on August 27. 

The forming of a government for this state is beset 
with many difficulties. The Congress party has only 46 
out of the 140 members of the legislature. The Com- 
munist party has about 40. The Telugu region of Ma- 
dras State, in fact, was one of the areas where the Com- 
munists scored substantial success in the last general 
elections. One of the reasons for this was opposition to 
the Congress party precisely because of their delay in 


. setting up the Andhra province. To form a stable gov- 


ernment the Congress party will therefore have to 
form an alliance with the two other parties: the Praja 
Socialist party and the Krishikar Lok party, i.e., the 
Peasants’ party. Since both are offshoots of the Con- 
gress party, however, the chances are that they will 
agree to a coalition with a broad-based program for 
setting the new state firmly on its feet. 

A few voices pointed out the dangers of the new ex- 
periment which India was making. Frank Antony, 
leader of the Anglo-Indians, bewailed the “linguistic 
fanaticism” which inspires the movement, and warned 
nationalists that their plan to replace English by Hindi 


as the official language of India would be defeated by | 


the exclusive devotion to the regional languages which 
linguistic states would foster. He spoke of the plight 
of the linguistic minorities who would still have to re- 
main in these states and of the inevitable neglect of 
more urgent measures of economic and social reform 
which this costly experiment would bring about. 
That his words went home was shown by the cheers 
he received even from some of the Congress party. 
But the general feeling was that the party was ful- 
filling one more of the pledges it had given to the 
people of the country in its long years of political strug- 
gle. There was therefore great applause when the bill 
was passed, and the expression of a hearty “Godspeed” 
from all sections to this latest constituent state of the 
Union of India, and to its brave and industrious people. 
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The new state was inaugurated by Prime Minister 


’ Nehru on October 1 at Kurnool, the temporary capital. 


The success of the Andhras indicates that, despite 
widespread recognition of the dangers of this policy 
of forming linguistic states in India, the movement will 
proceed. The Home Minister, Dr. K. N. Katju, an- 
nounced that a commission to study the entire ques- 
tion of the boundaries of the states of the union would 
be appointed before long, and that other claims for 
linguistic states would be dealt with all together and 
not piecemeal. This will mean administrative read- 
justment on a colossal scale affecting the States of 
Bombay, Madhya Pradesh, Mysore, Myderabad, Tra- 
vancore-Cochin and the residuary State of Madras. It 
will mean the creation of separate states for those who 
speak Gujerati, Marathi, Tamil, Malayalam and Kan- 
nada. New India is committed to a policy which can- 
not but encourage centrifugal tendencies and weaken 
the sense of national unity. Great tact and statesman- 
ship on the part of the leaders and an enlightened pa- 
triotism among the masses will alone enable the coun- 
try to maintain its stability and cohesion. 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CHURCH 


We may conclude this account of the new Andhras 
state with a glance at the position of the Catholic 
Church there. Although Andhradesha is not one of the 
regions in India where there are relatively many de- 
scendents of old Catholics, i.e., converts of the pre- 
British period, there are some and they belong to the 
better-off social class. Bishop Thomas of Bangalore, 
well known in America, is a member of an old Telugu 
Catholic family. But the majority of the Christians 
there are recent converts from the lower or backward 
classes. The Protestants have been very active in this 
area; their numbers are considerably above those of 
the Catholics. They have many and excellent educa- 
tional institutions. The Catholic Church has five dio- 
ceses in the new state, with a total population of about 
170,000. Of these five dioceses, Bellary, Guntur, Visha- 
kapatam, Nellore and Vijayawada (formerly known 
as Bezwada ), one, Guntur, has an Indian bishop. Cath- 
dlic missionary and educational work is now progress- 
ing rapidly in that state. 

The Andhra people are exceptionally free from reli- 
gious prejudice or caste exclusiveness. The intensity 
of their racial and linguistic attachment makes them 
friendly to all Telugu-speaking communities and 
creeds. They appreciate the social value of missionary 
work among the lower classes, and are generous in 
their patronage of Christian educational institutions. 
Very recently some of the leading Hindus of Andhra- 
desha approached the Jesuit Fathers of Loyola Col- 
lege, Madras, to start an “Andhra Loyola College” in 
Vijayawade. The Jesuit Province in Madura has ac- 
cepted the responsibility. Non-Christian benefactors 
have already given them valuable gifts of land for the 
buildings and as endowments of the college. The 
Church in Andhradesha seems, to all appearances, to 
have a bright future. 


Good-by to 
Humility Street 


Robert F. M cNamara 








Few AMERICAN VISITORS to Rome, whether 
Catholic or non-Catholic, leave the Eternal City with- 
out having become well acquainted with one Roman 
address: “Via dell’ Umiltd, 80.” It is the address—this 
“30 Humilty Street”— of the Pontifical North American 
College, where since 1868 American visitors have 
called to arrange for their audience with the Pope. 

Naturally this is not the primary purpose of the col- 
lege. The primary purpose for which Pope Pius IX 
founded it in 1859 was to serve as a seminary for Amer- 
ican secular priests. And now, after ninety-four years 
at its original address, the school is saying good-by to 
Humility Street. October 14, 1953 will see the dedica- 
tion, in the presence of three American Cardinals, 
thirty American bishops, a hundred or more priest- 
alumni and a couple of hundred seminarians, of a 
splendid new college plant located across town at “Via 
del Gianicolo, 12, Vatican City.” Dedications of this 
sort have, of course, often occurred in the history of our 
American seminaries without being made the subject 
of special articles. But since the American seminary in 
Rome has a unique purpose, there seems to be particu- 
lar warrant for taking this occasion to review its story 
and comment on its accomplishments. 

First of all, the story. 

Nineteen-fifty-three is a very appropriate year for 
this rather sad, yet long overdue, change of locale. For 
it is just a century ago that Archbishop Bedini con- 
ceived the idea of a national American college in Rome 
and decided to counsel Pius IX to establish it. The 
Pope had sent Cajetan Bedini to the United States in 
June, 1853 as a temporary papal legate. After a thor- 
ough—and, in these know-nothing days, a sometimes 
thoroughly terrifying—tour of America, the Archbishop 
became keenly aware of both the promise and the 
problems of the Church in this country. Since the mat- 
ter of clerical personnel and training was then a key 
problem, he became early convinced that one of the 
best concrete solutions would be the foundation of an 
American national seminary in Rome. 

Why did he recommend this course to the Pope on 
his return in 1854? For several reasons. An exclusively 
American college in Rome, he reminded the Holy 
Father, would become a Catholic center for Americans. 
Students sent to live under its seminary discipline while 
attending a Roman theological university would de- 
velop, in addition to a correct doctrinal sense, an abid- 
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in writing a definitive history of the North American 
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ing devotion to the Holy See. While they would re- 
turn to America as completely American as when they 
left, they would still, he maintained, naturally pass on 
to their flocks a viewpoint intensely Roman and 
Catholic. 

Pius IX enthusiastically accepted Bedini’s sugges- 
tion, and in January, 1855 formally communicated his 
intentions to the American bishops. When the bishops 
proved too poor to buy a building for the college, the 
Pope himself purchased one and loaned 
it to them for their perpetual use. The 
property was the seventeenth-century 
church and Visitation convent of S. 
Maria dell’ Umilta, located on the street 
to which it had long since given the 
name. Here it was, therefore, that the 
North American College was trium- 
phantly opened on December 8, 1859. 
Its twelve original students represented 
eight dioceses, from New York to Cali- 
fornia. 

Not every day in the subsequent his- 
tory of the American College has been 
so triumphant as the first. Its good work 
has often been threatened by politics 
as well as by poverty. Politics brought 
the latest and greatest trial in the form 
of World War II, which forced the col- 
lege to suspend operation completely 
from 1940 to 1948. But the close cooperation of Popes, 
American bishops and American benefactors had seen 
it through previous difficulties; and the close coopera- 
tion of Pope Pius XII, the American hierarchy and 
new American benefactors was to produce a solution of 
this latter-day calamity. Consequently, in the autumn 
of 1948 the college reopened at its old stand, but in 
completely refurbished quarters; and shortly there- 
after the erection of the new house was commenced 
on the Janiculan Hill. 

This, then, is the general story of the American Col- 
lege in Rome. What of its accomplishments? Have 
Archbishop Bedini’s hopes been realized? Was Arch- 
bishop John Hughes of New York at all justified when 
he called the original foundation “by all odds the most 
important measure that has been adopted since the 
appointment of the first Catholic bishop in the United 
States”? 

No complete answer can be given. While the influ- 
ence of any seminary can be partially evaluated on the 
basis of facts, statistics and cases, it is ultimately a 
matter of imponderables. Of no seminary is this truer 
than of the North American College, created for what 
one might term the diffusion of a sentiment: 

It can be said for certain, of course, that the college 
became, as Bedini thought it would, the most impor- 
tant American Catholic center in Rome. Take the mat- 
ter of arranging papal audiences as a case in point. In 
the Holy Year of 1950 alone, the college staff intro- 
duced 67,000 American visitors at the Vatican. Or take 
if you will the noteworthy American events which have 
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’ chancery positions from which bishops are most often 






American Cardinals. 

It can be said with equal certainty that the Ameri- 
can College has made an extensive contribution to the 
personnel of the American secular clergy. Its priest- 
alumni have numbered about 1,800, of whom one-half, 
now living, serve in 105 dioceses. Of these 1,800, ex. | 

‘actly one hundred and one—if we are | 


been promoted to the episcopacy; at | 
the present moment there are forty-one 
alumni among the 186 members of the | 
American hierarchy. This includes the | 
three Cardinals who are to be active | 
participants in the dedication program: 
their Eminences Cardinal Mooney, 
Cardinal Stritch and Cardinal Spell. | 
man. (Indeed, of the twelve Americans 
ever advanced to the cardinalate, six 
have been American College alumni: 
the three aforementioned and Car. 
dinals Farley, O’Connell and Dough- 
erty. ) 

Nevertheless, it would be quite in- 
correct to estimate the value of any 
seminary solely on the basis of its epis- 
copal alumni. This is especially true of 
the American College, since American bishops often 
send thither men already slated for those seminary and 


drawn. As with other seminaries, the vast majority of 
the North American alumni have been employed in 
humbler posts, as special workers or parish priests. 

A rather large number of the college alumni have 
worked in the special field of education, staffing sem- 






occurred at the college. It has been the site of two f 
important episcopal conferences, eight episcopal con- | 
secrations and the inaugural observance of seven | 


to include the post-graduates—have | 





inaries, colleges and other schools. The Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, too, has been deeply indebted to | 
the college from the outset. Not only four of the uni- 
versity’s eight rectors (Denis J. O'Connell, Thomas J. 
Shahan, James H. Ryan and Joseph M. Corrigan), but 
also such eminent educators as Edward A. Pace, John | 
M. Cooper and George W. Johnson, were trained at : 
the Roman institution. 
As for other special fields, we might choose as rep- 
resentative of the missionaries Msgr. John E. Burke, 
for many years director of the Catholic Board of Mis- 
sion Work among the Colored People. In the narrower 
field of Vatican diplomacy, the wartime career of the 
late Msgr. Walter S. Carroll was very distinguished. h 
the department of military chaplaincies, Navy Chap- 
lain Aloysius H. Schmitt, whose heroic death in the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor made him the first chaplait- 
casualty of World War II, can stand as a type of the 
many chaplain alumni who have served their country 
in every conflict since 1898. 
Priests in ordinary pastoral work appear less often 
in headlines, and there is consequently less information 
available on their careers, a fact all the more regret 
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table in that they constitute the preponderance of non- 
episcopal alumni. Unquestionably a large group of 
them deserve particular credit for their work among 
Italian-Americans. As for individual priests, there are 
enough data on the lives of a sampling of them to jus- 
tify the conclusion that they have not only been faith- 
ful to their spiritual duties, but have sometimes become 
real leaders in social, artistic and cultural affairs. 

If a single outstanding example of the pastoral alum- 
nus is desired, we should certainly name Rev. James E. 
Coyle of Alabama. A man of fearless zeal, working in 
a center of terroristic bigotry, Dean Coyle, for the per- 
formance of his priestly duty, was assassinated under 
Klan inspiration on August 10, 1921. The American 
hierarchy has since submitted his name to the Holy 
See as a possible candidate for canonization as a mar- 
tyr. While his fellow-alumni have not been called upon 
to pay this price for their priesthood, they can still find 
in his life and death a stirring reminder of their noblest 
Roman ideals. 

It is when we turn to the supposed “Catholicizing” 
and “Romanizing” influence of the college alumni that 
we begin to encounter the imponderables. Let us start 
by saying that Bedini was not wrong in his expectation 
that the American collegians would develop an ardent- 
ly Catholic, Roman and American spirit. 

Catholic they have been in the widest sense. As 
Orestes Brownson anticipated in 1859, the students 
have not failed to profit by the “more cosmopolitan” 
education which Rome provides. In addition to the 
broadening experience of foreign residence, they have 
had the singular experience, as matriculates of the 
Propaganda or Gregorian Universities, of studying 
with a veritable United Nations of Catholicism: semin- 
arians of almost every race, country and rite. 

Roman their spirit has been, too, and profoundly so. 
Who among them has not appreciated the touching 
privilege of so often seeing, hearing, even meeting, the 
great pontiffs of the past century: the captivating Pius 
IX; the brilliant Leo XIII; the fatherly Blessed Pius X; 
the assiduous Benedict XV; the dauntless Pius XI; the 
apostolic Pius XII? A man could indeed study the 
teachings of the Church as well in one of the great 
seminaries back home, and believe what he studied 
with as strong a faith. But life in the City of Popes 
adds to the bond of faith a strong new bond: the bond 
of intense personal devotion to him who has succeeded 
Roman Peter as Vicar of Christ. 

Finally, for all their cosmopolitan and Roman out- 
look, the American College men have always remained 
genuinely, even self-consciously, American. “As un- 
mistakably American,” says Martin W. Doherty in his 
House on Humility Street, “as baseball or huckleberry 
pie.” The house rule has always kept them democratic, 
too, for it places much of the student government in 
their own hands. It was to this responsible democracy 
that Cardinal Mooney lately referred when, speaking 
of the college as a former staff-member, he said: “How 
often have I heard a discerning visitor remark, ‘This 
seminary seems to run itself!’ ” 


Has this threefold spirit of the college students 
proved exportable, and been communicated to Ameri- 
can Catholics for the strengthening of their faith? Pope 
Pius XII seems to think it has, so we shall let him give 
the answer. “Already,” he wrote the American bishops 
in 1948, “an abundant and fruitful harvest for God 
and for souls has been garnered from the past eighty- 
nine years of existence of the North American College.” 

The inauguration of these glistening new buildings 
which tower above St. Peter’s can therefore be con- 
sidered as marking the beginning of an era of still 
greater usefulness for the American College. (A dou- 
bled usefulness, mathematically speaking, for there 
will now be room for three hundred rather than one 
hundred and fifty students.) Nor will the House on 
Humility Street, once forsaken, be abandoned. With its 
name changed to “Casa S. Maria dell’Umilta,” it will 
be occupied by the college’s graduate students; and 
in all likelihood you will still have to go there to ar- 
range for a papal audience. Thus the college bids its 
memorable old home what is, after all, a rather quali- 
fied farewell. 

Meanwhile the wide circle of friends and benefac- 
tors of the Collegio Americano del Nord will rejoice 
with staff, students and alumni in the dedication of 
the new seminary and its chapel of the Immaculate 
Conception. And with Pius XII they will surely enter- 
tain the “abundant hope that succeeding generations 
will continue, in greater measure and with more ample 
facilities, to enjoy the richest blessings stemming from 
a priesthood nourished in the Eternal City.” 


Equal voice 


in government? 





Benjamin L. Masse 





Prosasty NOT ONE VOTER in a thousand has 
heard of H. R. 6428. Unlike bills dealing with revision 
of the social-security system, the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
farm price supports, taxes, labor relations and foreign 
trade, it is not part of the bundle of “must” legislation 
which the 88rd Congress, pursuant to campaign 
pledges, is scheduled to consider during its second ses- 
sion beginning in January. Indeed, H. R. 6428 will 
almost certainly die with the death of this Congress. 
Chances are it will die in the same obscurity in which 
it was introduced and quietly referred to a pigeonhole 
in the House Judiciary Committee. 

Yet H. R. 6428 is an important bill—from a democra- 
tic standpoint, a very important bill. For it deals with 
a disturbing development which, contrary to the spirit, 
if not the letter, of the Constitution, is denying to mil- 
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lions of citizens an equal voice in the affairs of their 
government. 

Suppose, for example, you live in the first congres- 
sional district of South Dakota. In that case your Rep- 
resentative in Washington speaks for about 490,000 
people. Then suppose you have a cousin living some 
miles away in the State’s second district. His Congress- 
man represents only 159,000 people. Along comes a 
bill in Congress incorporating a policy of high and 
rigid supports for farm prices. The people of your dis- 
trict are opposed to the bill. They think that its pro- 
visions would be harmful to the long-term interests of 
farmers, as well as to the country as a whole. But your 
cousin in the second district, together with his fellow- 
citizens, is persuaded that it is an excellent bill and 
so informs his Representative in Washington. When 
the showdown comes, your Representative’s vote is 
worth only as much as the vote of the Representative 
from the second district, though the former speaks for 
three times as many people as the latter. In other 
words, your cousin has three times the weight in Wash- 
ington that you have. 

Nor is South Dakota by any means the only offender. 
Take the great State of Texas. The smallest congres- 
sional district down there, the second, has only 159,000 
people; the largest, the eighth, has 807,000. Michigan’s 
12th district is sparsely populated, embracing only 
178,000 people; the 16th, which includes a part of 
Detroit, has 525,000. Georgia’s most populous district, 
embracing Atlanta, is the 5th, with 618,000 residents; 
its smallest, the 9th, has only 246,000. And so it goes 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. From 
the standpoint of representative government, millions 
of Americans have much smaller voices in Washing- 
ton than millions of their more fortunate fellows. 

This development the Founding Fathers did not 
foresee. In establishing a bicameral national legisla- 
ture, they did provide for some inequality in repre- 
sentation, but only in the Senate. To compensate for 
restrictions on their sovereignty, and to quiet their 
fears of their big neighbors, the less populous States 
were given equal representation in the Senate with 
the large States. So today, although the two U. S. 
Senators from New York, Herbert Lehman and Irving 
Ives, speak for 92 times more people than do Senators 
Patrick McCarran and George Malone of Nevada, 
their voice in the Senate is no greater. (Senator Malone 
was elected with 41,906 votes in November, 1952; 
Senator Ives with 3.8 million. ) 

No one pretends that the system of apportioning 
Senators satisfies the criterion of democratic repre- 
sentation. The Founding Fathers did not so pretend. 
In adopting it, they were frankly compromising. They 
did provide a democratic principle in the national 
legislature, however, by stipulating that membership 
in the House of Representatives should be based on 
population. According to Article I, Section 1, 3 of the 
Constitution, “Representatives . . . shall be appor- 
tioned among the several States . . . according to their 
respective numbers.” 
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within their respective jurisdictions. The Constitution 
stipulates that a census be taken every ten years and 
that a reapportionment of Representatives be made 
in line with its results. This done, “the times, places 
and manner of holding elections for Senators and Rep. 
resentatives shall be prescribed in each State by the 


legislature thereof.” But to this article of the Con-| 


stitution (Article I, Section 4, 1) the authors wisely | 
added a clause saying that despite the grants of au- 
thority to the States, “the Congress may at any time 
by law make or alter such regulations, except as to 


places of choosing Senators,” who must be elected | 
from their respective states. { 


The supporters of H.R. 6428, headed by Rep. Eman. 
uel Celler of New York, who introduced the bill, think | 
the time has come for Congress to intervene in the | 
manner in which the States are apportioning the Rep.- | 
resentatives elected to Congress from their jurisdic. | 
tions. In addition to some of the awful examples cited 
earlier in this article, they point to widespread care- 
lessness in the States in safeguarding the bases of dem- 
ocratic representation. They talk, not without reason, | 
of “rotten boroughs” and “gerrymandering.” 

The Celler bill would leave the power of apportion- 
ment with the States but would subject it to a few 
democratic restrictions. In dividing their domains into 
congressional districts, the State legislatures would be 
obliged to see to it that the population of no district 
exceeded or fell short by more than 15 per cent of the 
average that would exist if all districts had exactly the 
same number of people. According to this criterion, 
which seems reasonable, only six States today have a 
fair system of apportionment. (Six others, all small, 
elect their one or two Congressmen by State-wide vote 
“at large.”) Except in a few small States, the Celler 
bill would ban Representatives “at large.” Finally, it 
would oblige the States to draw up new districts as 
their populations changed. 

Why has H.R. 6428, which makes a serious approach 
to a serious problem, been smothered with silence 
and inattention? 

The complete answer would have to begin with the 
State legislatures, which do the districting for Con- 
gress. But whether the answer is partial or complete, 
it would begin and end with the rural minority in the 
country. The present apportionment of congressional 
districts, as well as the composition of State legisla- 
tures, reflects in most cases a bygone era when the 
rural population exceeded the urban. Despite the 
shift to the city, the rural folk are loath to surrender 
one jot or tittle of their political power. Though 4 
minority, they can make this stand stick partly because 
they can count cn some support from the cities. A 
good many businessmen apparently believe that Con- 
gressmen from city districts are a greater threat to 
their interests than are farm Congressmen. 








The Founding Fathers thought that so long as they | 
provided for democratic representation in the House | 
among the States, the States themselves should take 
the lead in safeguarding the democratic principle’ 
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In the final analysis, therefore, H.R. 6428 is a hope- 
less gesture because Congress itself only reflects a 
situation prevailing in most of the States. If the States 
have been at fault in failing to allow all their citizens, 
as citizens of the United States, an equal voice in the 
House of Representatives, they have been even more 
remiss in giving them, as citizens of their respective 
States, a voice in their own legislatures. Writing in 
Harper's for August, John Creecy of the Detroit Times 
synopsizes the delinquency of the States in this way: 


Of the 26 States whose constitutions require 
reapportionment after each decennial census, 
only 8 have complied since 1950. Sixteen have 
not complied since 1940; 10 not since 1930. Seven 
States have not been reapportioned in half a 
century. 

On Mr. Creecy’s dishonorable roll are Alabama, which 
last reapportioned its legislature in 1901; Indiana, in 
1921; Louisiana, in 1921; North Dakota, in 1931; 
Oregon, in 1899; Pennsylvania, in 1923; Tennessee, in 
1900; Washington, in 1930; Wyoming, in 1933. And 
there are others which have only recently undertaken 





the long-neglected task: Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, 
Maine, Utah and Wisconsin. Nor does this include 
States like Mississippi, Minnesota and Delaware, which 
don’t even have a constitutional requirement for re- 
apportionment. Mississippi last reapportioned in 1890 
and Delaware in 1897. 

Perhaps the editors of the CIO Economic Outlook 
go too far when they write, in the July issue, that “our 
system of representative government is being sapped 
at its roots.” But they don’t go much too far. And they 
are well within bounds when they warn that “suspicion 
and distrust are engendered, and may ultimately un- 
dermine respect for government, when overprivileged 
representation is given to minority groups at the ex- 
pense of a majority which remains under-represented.” 
The rectification of this injustice can, in the final 
analysis, come only from the States. This is something 
those who assume that local and State governments 
are somehow more democratic might well take to 
heart. In their disproportionate systems of representa- 
tion, most of our States are, as a matter of fact, ex- 
tremely undemocratic. 
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Fr. Macdougall, S.J., writer 
since 1950 of our “Quebec 
Letter,” discusses the work 
of the Catholic Inquiry 
Forum in Montreal. He has 
recently been appointed 
teacher of the classics at 
St. Pauls College, Winni- 


peg. 


MONTREAL, AS NUMBERS GO, is a Catholic city. 
Still there are several hundred thousand non-Catholic 
citizens in this Canadian metropolis. Over the years 
sporadic attempts have been made to organize a move- 
ment to bring the Church to these non-Catholics, to 
show what the Church professes, what she stands for, 
and, of course, always with the hope that some of the 
interested inquirers would find their way home. 

Rev. Irénée Beaubien, young, energetic French Ca- 
nadian Jesuit, brought the well-known American In- 
quiry Forum idea to the city and set himself up per- 
manently in business—to sell the Church to non-Catho- 
lic Montreal, To date the response has been most grati- 
fying and more than rewarding. 

To launch the forum, Father Beaubien paid several 
visits to the States and talked with noted American 
convert-makers, to well-experienced people like Bishop 
Fulton Sheen, Father Keller of the Christophers, 
Father McGinn the Paulist, Father John O’Brien of 
Notre Dame, and to fellow-Jesuits, Fathers Martin J. 
Scott, Hugh Harkins and William Grace. Full of ideas, 




















encouragement and growing experience, Father Beau- 
bien followed a full three-month Inquiry Forum course 
at Gesu Church, Milwaukee, and returned to Montreal 
armed for action. 

The Montreal Inquiry Forum is practically still in 
swaddling clothes, a mere seventeen-month-old child, 
but it has already fastened a firm hand on the city of 
its birth. It has its own slick quarters at Collége Ste. 
Marie, just off the busiest and best-known corner of 
Montreal. The courses given closely follow the Ameri- 
can pattern, allowing for only small Canadian adapta- 
tions. Bilingual Father Beaubien directs things, ably 
assisted by Rev. Léandre Plante, S.J. Several Jesuits 
and diocesan priests, notably Rev. George Thoms, 
help with the lectures. 

So far five complete courses have been given. The 
average attendance per course has been slightly bet- 
ter than forty. The predominant age group has been the 
twenty-thirty one. Many of the inquirers are college 
graduates, a fair number even professional men. The 
two sexes are just about evenly represented. Listeners 
are most attentive, serious and sympathetic, but for the - 
most part rather reserved. The majority of those who 
complete a full course of lectures ask to be received 
into the Church. 

A course consists of twenty-five talks, running twice 
weekly over a three-month period. The lectures cover 
all the main points of Catholic doctrine and include a 
visual explanation of the Mass and a tour of the col- 
lege church. An hour talk, followed by a free question- 
and-answer and discussion period, personal interviews 
with lecturer or director and a look at pamphlets and 
books constitute an evening's activity. Father Beaubien 
has a growing book collection which about twenty per 
cent of his inquirers patronize quite well. He also 
has an attractive reading room where any visitor may 
browse through Catholic literature. Volunteer aides 
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help to keep his office open weekdays and serve as in- 
dispensable receptionists and secretaries. 

In connection with the forum, Father Beaubien oper- 
ates (in conjunction with the Catholic Parents League ) 
a popular marriage course, a follow-up instruction 
service, a home-instruction course, a Catholic informa- 
tion center, a little information bulletin called Contact 
and a well-stocked lending library on things Catholic. 
The role of the forum in the community has increased 
considerably since the first course. The Montreal pa- 
pers, English and French, have carried feature articles 
and pictures. Several Catholic magazines have de- 
voted laudatory articles to this apostolic movement. 
Father Beaubien himself is much in demand as a 
speaker to Catholic groups. 

Montreal’s Archbishop, Cardinal Paul-Emile Léger, 
has supported the Inquiry Forum in more than one 
way. He has insisted on baptizing and confirming most 
of the converts and has visited and blessed the forum’s 
new locale. He follows with close attention and keen 
appreciation each step forward. His very paternal in- 
terest secured for the forum a special personal mes- 
sage and blessing from His Holiness, Unforgettable in 
the minds of many of the converts was their part in 
the Cathedral’s impressive Easter Vigil service, when 
they received baptism, confirmation and Holy Com- 
munion frorn the hands of His Eminence. 





The results? So far about ninety-five converts have | 
discovered the true Church. Most of these have been [ 
former Protestants, but there have been six Jews and | 
seven or eight Orthodox Christians. There has also been 
a small number of French-speaking converts. There 
seems to be a growing group of non-Catholic French- 
speaking Montrealers. They are not too numerous 
when compared to the overwhelming French Canadian 
Catholic population of the city, but numerous enough | 
to warrant special attention. Father Beaubien may | 
start a French version of his forum this coming year. | 


The success of the inquiry formula at Montreal has | 


stirred up wide interest. There may be two or three | 
other forums operating in the city within a year. Sev- 
eral priests have conferred with Father Beaubien to 
study his methods and profit by his experience. Out- 
of-town priests have also evidenced keen interest in 
the Inquiry Forum techniques. 

Father Beaubien takes little credit to himself. He is | 
humbly grateful for the success of this apostolate in 
Catholic Montreal. He realizes that he is simply a 
salesman, in the sense that Paul of Tarsus was a sales- 
man, to preach Christ to thousands who do not know 
Him and who desperately need His message. And in 
all this he knows full well that it is God Himself who | 
awakens interest and clinches the deal. 

Ancus J. MACDOUGALL 
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Venetian reflections: 
Film Festival, 1953 





Maryvonne Butcher 





To go to Venice for the first time is in itself an experi- 
ence of no small order, but to go to Venice for the Film 
Festival, and to go there as a member of one of the 
juries appointed by the International Catholic Office 
of the Cinema, the OCIC, turned out to be a very ex- 
hilarating experience indeed. For, though the festival 
is international, and though the cross section of peo- 
ple who attend seems positively Pentecostal—even our 
jury was composed of eight nationalities—yet there 
we were, solidly integrated into the framework of the 
universal Church and never more conscious of the 
unity which that confers. 

The lively interest taken by the Church in this great 
instrument, the film, already clearly laid down in Pius 
XI’s Vigilanti Cura (1936), and since implemented in 
many ways and not least by the institution of the 
Pontifical Commission for the Cinema, was shown 
early in the festival this year by an invitation from the 
Patriarch of Venice, Cardinal Roncalli (until lately 
the Papal Nuncio in Paris), to all the foreign dele- 
gates to attend Mass in St. Mark’s. 
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for the International Catholic Institute award. 
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AND ARTS 














This was celebrated by the Patriarch himself, and | 
he afterwards preached a moving allocution on the | 
responsibilities of Catholics toward the work of the 
cinema. After Mass there was a reception in his great, 
cool palace next door to St. Mark’s, when the Cardinal 
was able to receive the members of the juries before 
he left Venice later that day. 

This was a great, a magnificent occasion, when the 
humblest Catholic, under the gold and azure mosaics, 
with the glittering wall of the treasure of St. Mark’s 
shining away behind the high altar, was sensible that 
he was a citizen of no mean city. Later, at the end of 
the festival, on the First Friday in September, in the 
cool of the morning at the dark little parish church on | 





Miss Butcher, literary editor of the London Tablet, at- 
tended the Festival as lay representative on the jury 
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the Lido, the members of the OCIC went in a body to 
another Mass which was as intimate as the first had 
been splendid. 

Celebrated by the Abbé Bernard of Luxembourg, 
president of the OCIC, this was offered for the repose 
of the soul of Msgr. Patrick J. Masterson, of the U. S. 
Legion of Decency, whose sudden death a few weeks 
before had saddened all those who knew him as 
friend or colleague. Later, all those present signed a 
letter of welcome to Rev. Thomas F. X. Little, who 
took Monsignor Masterson’s place on the councils of 
the OCIC. 

This year the OCIC was not only to award a prize 
for the film shown at the festival, as it does every year, 
but also, for the first time, a Grand Prix for any film 
shown to the public since January, 1952, which had 
been put forward by one of the national centres. These 
entries were shown to the jury at extra sessions in the 
small hall of the big Festival Cinema. The juries varied 
slightly for the two awards, but the terms of reference 
were the same: the prizes were to go to “films which 
by reason of their inspiration and artistic 
qualities contributed most to the spiritual 
progress and the development of human 
values.” 

After prolonged discussion and with a 
great deal of regret, the Grand Prix jury 
did not find itself able to award the bronze 
replica of a catacomb lamp to any of the 
films put forward. It was felt that the impli- 
cations of this prize were too significant 
for it to be awarded to any except a truly 
outstanding film, and the jury therefore 
contented itself with making two special. 
mentions—one to the British film, Cry, the; 
Beloved Country, made by Zoltan Korda, and the other 
to John Ford’s The Sun Shines Bright. 

The Festival Prize jury also found itself in some- 
thing of a quandary, since it became increasingly obvi- 
ous, as time wore on, that the level of pictures shown 
this year was surprisingly low. Within our terms of 
reference, too, we were even more tied, for the few 
films that were really good technically and artistically 
seemed clearly not designed to contribute to spiritual 
progress. One which did, the Japanese film, Ugetsu 
Monogatari, was so remote from Christianity and the 
whole concept of Western life and values in its en- 
chanted atmosphere that one was reminded of the 
neat way in which Thomas the Rhymer in the ballad 
evaded his responsibilities. He took, you will remem- 
ber, neither the left-hand road which led to hell, nor 
the right-hand road which led to heaven, but followed 
the green path between which took him to the Queen 
of Elfland and her kingdom. Ugetsu Monogatari 
seemed to do just this. 

Eventually, the prize was awarded to the Spanish 
film, La Guerra de Dios. This picture, made by Rafael 
Gil, is certainly no masterpiece, though it is an honest 
piece of work made with considerable technical skill. 
It poses the age-old problem of the part the Church is 
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to play between rich and poor, workers and bosses, 
and does its best to solve it in a spirit of good will and 
common sense. 

Claude Laydu, the very young actor who starred in 
Robert Bresson’s brilliant Diary of a Country Priest, 
plays here the part of a young priest fresh from the 
seminary who is given, as his first parish, a rough and 
remote mining village where the miners consider the 
Church to be the province of the women and the rich. 
Determined to change this, the youngster tries in vain 
to win the confidence of the men, and only succeeds in 
setting the owners, too, against him. But the children, 
at least, accept him. It is only when two of them get 
lost in the deserted mine workings that both sides 
will even consider cooperating. 

La Guerra de Dios earned its director, in addition to 
the OCIC prize, one of the festival awards, of which 
this year there were nine; but for the first time since 
its inauguration (and this festival is the fourteenth of 
its line) the first prize, the golden lion of St. Mark, was 
not given at all. 

Even though there was no absolutely 
outstanding work shown, there were cer- 
tainly several very good ones. The Japanese- 
directed Ugetsu Monogatari would hold 
its own in any company, with its delicate 
beauty of scene, its remoteness, its gravity 
‘x and dignity. It seemed all the more brilliant 
in comparison with the other Japanese film, 
directed by Von Sternberg, The Saga of 
Anatahan. This was an unfortunate example 
of East-West cooperation; lush, sultry and 
brutal, it was unpleasant from start to finish 
and as redundant a piece of celluloid as one 
could imagine. Of the three French films, 
Yves Allegret’s Les Orgueilleux, starring Michéle Mor- 
gan and Gérard Philippe, was the most impressive, 
though it was fatally flawed by the shockingly false 
happy ending gratuitously tacked on by the director 
to what was clearly from the beginning an intrinsically 
tragic theme. Emphatically for adults only, this pow- 
erful, disagreeable film has a performance of genius 
from Gérard Philippe as a drunken doctor. 

The American contingent began in fine style, on 
the opening day, with William Wyler’s Roman Holi- 
day. This delightful comedy charmed the Italians 
with its faultlessly chosen Roman exteriors, the British 
by the endearing performance of their Miss Hepburn, 
and the rest of the world generally by its gaiety. It 
was, we hoped, an augury of even better things to 
come but, alas, they never materialized. The Bad and 
the Beautiful, The Fourposter and Pick-up on South 
Street (which seemed to most of us an astonishing 
choice) followed. The last American picture shown 
was Samuel Fuller’s The Little Fugitive, which kept 
the house in Italian and polyglot equivalents of “ohs” 
and “ahs” of delight at its wit and fidelity of observa- 
tion and earned its director one of the festival prizes— 
which, in a country pretty proud of its attainments 
with child-actors, was a considerable feat. 
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An interesting feature of this year’s festival was the 
heavy representation from the Iron Curtain countries. 
Russia showed three films, all in color, two of which 
were much too long, much too boring and much, much 
too loaded with propaganda to be tolerable. The 
third, Sadko, had real charm in its heavy way and did 
in fact carry off one of the prizes. Poland, oddly 
enough, showed a film about Chopin; it had too much 
propaganda and some nice music. Hungary showed 
a film about Kossuth which had too much propaganda 
and some nice horses. It also had one very good 
actor, but it was impossible among the welter of 
credit-titles to discover his name. Yugoslavia showed 
one film which could only be called a monument of 
ineptitude. 

But the two pictures submitted by Czechoslovakia 
were in a very different category. One was a full- 
length puppet-film based on old Czech legends, and 
was of a brilliance of conception and a fertility of 
imagination that almost defy description; something 
at last, in fact, that really was a festival film. The other 
was a serious and convincing study of the Czech 
doctor Jansky and his work on blood-groups, rather 
of the same type as The Silver Bullet. There is clearly 
no need to be patronizing about the cinema in Czecho- 
slovakia if these two were typical of the work it can 
turn out. 

Playing on the home ground, as it were, the Italians 
fielded an uneven team. One of their pictures was 
very good—a study of slightly aging playboys in a 
small seaside town. It was called I Vitelloni—variously 
translated as The Wastrels, The Ne’er-do-wells, and 
so on. The atmosphere of small-town out-of-season 
dreariness, the good-tempered satire, the delightful 
acting and the more than competent photography 
made this a natural for the Italian prizewinner—it 
was far more effective than a blown-up study of post- 
war juvenile delinquency in three episodes called 
The Vanquished (I Vinti). The other two Italian films 
were so local in setting and theme as to be almost 
meaningless to the foreigner, though full of amusing 
things, we felt sure, if only we could have grasped 
them. 

Films from Germany, films from England, from 
Sweden, from the Argentine, from India, even an ex- 
tremely good film from Brazil called Sinha Moca, 
marred only by some scenes of revolting brutality, all 
battered our senses and challenged our critical facul- 
ties. We were sometimes pleased and often stimulated, 
and it became more and more difficult to visualise 
them as films which would sooner or later be shown 
in small houses in provincial towns to audiences whose 
private lives could not even be guessed at, so remote 
would they be from our personal experience. 

The whole festival was a salutary lesson in the 
scope of cinematic appeal and the range of develop- 
ment which the film has reached across the habitable 
world. It speaks a universal language indeed, though 
one not wholly at the command even of those who 
employ it where nothing else can be used for com- 
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transformed. And for the Catholic, the words of the 
Patriarch of Venice recurred with increased solemnity, 
as we remembered him asking us if this great weapon 
of modern life was to be used for good or for ill. 
[It is certainly only by unremitting vigilance and in- 
telligence, we felt, that we can exercise our responsi- 
bility to see that it is for good. 


I love Thy days 

I love Thy days, 

I love Thy nights, 

I love the quiet shadows of Thy mystery; 
Shadows of the tomb of the beginning. 
Shadows of the womb of the interregnum. 
Shadows on the water where the 

Bird waits; 

Shadows of Thy wings, and 

Shadows of the cat along the brick wall 
Across from where I live, 

Across from where I wait. I wait? 

For the shadow of Thy hand. 

Await the coming of Thy Kingdon, I, 

The scattering of the big guys, 

The know-how guys, 

The phony guys from Radnor and Paoli. 
The guys with the blonde and sterile dolls 
Who smoke their fags in their phony station-wagons. 


. Outside shadows, inside shadows 


Blackempty in expectation of Thy coming. 

We watch for a shadow, a 

Bright and stinging shadow of Epiphany. 

Come, fill up that which must be filled and 

Empty that which must be emptied. 

Fill the desert with Thy springs and 

Make another Sharon. Make 

Water tumble over water to 

Fill the vast vacancy with 

Life that has been yearned for through the 

Dry coughs and 

Faded yellow eyes and 

Gutters empty of cleanness and 

Rooms empty of loveliness and little sounds of 
quietude with the 

Yellow bulb hanging naked from the ceiling 

Empty of white-whole-clean-cracklessness. 


The cat turns in its own shadow 

Along the wall 

Thinking perhaps it is Thy coming and 
No more empty paper bags will have to be 
Searched with tired hope. 


I love Thy days. 
But how I love Thy nights! 
The cool adumbration of 


Thy rescuing Hand. JoHN STANLEY 





munication; one capable of fearful distortion and [ 
over-emphasis and yet, at another time, producing [| 
such beauty of lyricism or realism that the world seems | 
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Patriot or villain? 


HENRY CABOT LODGE: A Biography 








By John A. Garraty. Knopf. 433p. $6 


The publishers’ announcement on the 
jacket of this biography promises: 
“,, this book does more than supply 
a corrective to the prevailing concep- 
tions of Lodge. It throws much new 
light on some of the most decisive and 
critical periods of our history.” Con- 
trary to the publishers’ promise of a 
“corrective,” it is this reviewer's opin- 
ion that the book will further confirm 
any previous concept of Lodge, either 
favorable or unfavorable, and the 
“new light,” if any, will only better 
illuminate that conviction. 

The life and times of Henry Cabot 
Lodge and his contemporaries have 
been the subject of many writers and 
commentators. Some have been so 
exasperated by Lodge’s enigmatic per- 
sonality that they have abandoned any 
attempt to fathom it. Others have been 
stanch and combative supporters of 
everything he said and did; still oth- 
ers have been bitter and relentless 
foes. As the author suggests in his 
preface, the twin perils of “whitewash 
and the tar barrel” were most difficult 
hazards to avoid in this study. 

The volume and diversity of opinion 
on this controversial individual is 
partly indicated by the extent of Pro- 
fessor Garraty’s bibliography. Impres- 
sive as it is, it is far from all-inclusive. 
Even the fact that the author had un- 
restricted access to Lodge’s private 
papers contributes little to what has 
already been published or was pre- 
viously available in one form or place 
or another. 

The scrupulous and_ extensive 
research expended here reflects credit 
on the author’s thoroughness, and on 
his honest attempt at balance and im- 
partiality; but there is an inescapable 
juxtaposition of hero and villain, with 
Lodge usually the hero. Professor Gar- 
raty’s skill in these situations provides 
excitement, and some amusement at 
times, but, on the whole, one gets 
little new historical light out of them. 
We have had voluminous testimony 
from both sides before, and the evi- 
dence now presented is neither new 
nor compelling in altering our previous 
judgment. 

In tracing the early vears of Lodge, 
the author does provide a montage of 
the life and times of a typical Boston 
“aristocrat,” and the cultural and 


economic forces that accentuated an 
inherited outlook on ordinary people 
and circumstances. 

Lodge’s experiences at Harvard and 
the friendships he cultivated there 
give a clear clue to his notions of his 
own superiority and of an egotism and 


impatience with opposition that mani- 
fested themselves throughout his en- 
tire public life. Professor Garraty 
briefly sketches Lodge’s terms at Har- 
vard and his graduation (with only 


sufficient leisurely application to 
pass); his marriage, “in the proper 
circle” of course; his European jour- 
neyings—all as events normal to a per- 
son of Lodge’s position. 

But it is in Lodge’s letters home 
and his diary notes about this time 
that there is revealed once more an 
arrogance and intolerance of people 
and conditions outside the limited 
sphere of Bostonian society and Bos- 
tonian social standards as Lodge in- 
terpreted them. 

After a spasmodic period of teach- 
ing history at Harvard, and extensive 
writing for his own and his friend’s 
publications, Lodge turned to politics. 
The choice was a natural one, for 
here, he felt, his social position, his 
scholarship and his wealth could be 
more fully utilized to his decided ad- 
vantage. 





His political acumen sharpened as 
he encountered political adversaries 
of varying talent. Such encounters 
also meant an introduction to a po- 
litical education quite outside the élite 
curriculum of his schooling and the 
social strata of his immediate sur- 
roundings. Massachusetts politics of 
Lodge’s early years may not have been 
as rough-and-tumble as those of other 
States, but they were rugged enough 
to warn participants of the pertinence 
of Mr. Dooley’s sage observation that 
they were not a “game of beanbag.” 

The author appraises Lodge as “a 
politician of the modern school. He 
had no faith in the old-fashioned idea 
that the office must seek the man; all 
his experience . . . proved to him 
that the man who wanted an office 
had to fight to get it.” And fight he 
did, with every weapon available. Pro- 
fessor Garraty makes a nice political 
distinction between an “organization” 
and a “machine.” Says he: “The dif- 
ference between an ‘organization’ and 
a ‘machine’ is perhaps a subtle one, 
but the latter term contains overtones 
of dishonesty and illlicit pressures 
that are absent from the former.” In 
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any case, Lodge perfected a subtle 
technique in successfully campaigning 
for the Senate. 

From then on, for over thirty years, 
the public life of Lodge is a web of 
principle, politics, partisanship and 
prejudice, so involved, contradictory 
and inconsistent as to challenge the 
most astute analysis of the most skilled 
psychologist. He judged any and all 
opposition to his views and policies 
as personal antagonisms. He never 
seemed to recognize that there could 
be a nobility of honest dissent, and 
that there were times when legitimate 
opposition and even a little politics in 
legislative processes were essential in 
settling controversial issues. He at- 
tacked his political opponents with a 
partisan savagery unequaled in his 
time. 

Naturally enough, a considerable 
portion of this biography concerns it- 
self with the celebrated League of 
Nations issue. The “origins of con- 
flict” between Wilson and Lodge are 
exhaustively recalled here. But through 
it all, the unreasoning hatred of Lodge 
for Wilson manifests itself at every 
step in that sorry business, despite the 
understandable effort of Lodge’s 
grandson to distinguish between po- 
litical and personal hatred. Hatred it 
was, unrelenting, unreasoning and 
bitter, and must honestly be so re- 
corded. 

Lodge’s vanity was sorely hurt when 
he found he was not to play a dom- 
inant part in the early negotiations 
for a peace treaty. He always viewed 
the League of Nations treaty as ex- 
clusively Wilson’s rather than a treaty 
between many nations. He was able 
to keep the Republican party united 
in the Senate in opposition to the 
treaty and the League only se long 
as the role of that opposition was es- 
sentially negative, and for Lodge, the 
negation was epitomized in “opposi- 
tion to Wilson.” 

Lodge reached deeply into the bag 
of political manipulation to defeat any 
chance of ratification of the treaty, 
with or without amendments or reser- 
vations. He turned the discussion of 
every phase of the treaty debates into 
a weapon to discredit and misrepre- 
sent Wilson and the Democratic Ad- 
ministration; but his keenest satisfac- 
tion derived from his personal fanati- 
cal dislike of the President. 

Historians may disagree as_ to 
whether or not the League of Nations 
issue, which brought two intellectual 
titans together in what proved to be 
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a mortal combat for one of them, also 
brought into focus the basic elements 
of a league of United Nations which 
we see today. It is significant that the 
ranking United States member of that 
organization is the grandson of a man 
who fought so bitterly against such a 
union. 

Professor Garraty’s book will prove 
highly useful in another evaluation of 
one of the most controversial person- 
ages in our era. The book is unique 
in that it should be satisfactory to 
both those who think of Lodge as a 
sincere but misunderstood patriot, and 
those who consider him an arrant, ego- 
tistical villain. Grey LESLIE 


Powerful and disturbing 
THE PASSIONATE HEART 








By Beatrix Beck. Messner. 210p. $3.50 


Among the legions of literary prizes 
winnable in France, the Prix Goncourt 
is probably the most coveted. That 
Miss Beck's novel comes to us laureled 
with such an award, and the fact that 
its theme is the relationship between 
a priest and young widow, make it 
worth some early and somewhat ex- 
tended comment. 

First impressions on the reader will 
be, I believe, a sense of puzzlement 
how this slight novel was thought 
worthy of the award. There is little 
obvious style to the writing—at least 
in translation--and the myriad thumb- 
nail vignettes that dot the pages in- 
terrupt the flow of the narrative, 
though they do add up to some unified 
impression of what it was like to be 
alive and try to save one’s soul during 
the days of the occupation of France 
and of the Resistance. 

A little afterthought, however, re- 
veals that another impression has 
struck root. For this is a book that 
strangely persists in memory, and it 
grows in stature as it persists. This is 
undoubtedly because the main theme 
is handled with a restraint that re- 
veals, but does not in the least sensa- 
tionalize or glorify, the passion that is 
its burden. 

For the theme is simply the very 
human love that springs up between 
the priest and the woman he brings 
back to the Church and tries to direct 
to a high spirituality. She has indeed 
a passionate heart which she had given 
to many a cause not too laudable—to 
hatred of religion especially—and as 
she begins to see that her passion can 
be sublimated into love of God, she 
is terrified to find that love of God is 
in danger of being sidetracked into 
love of the priest who had brought 
her back to God. He feels the attrac- 
tion, too, but keeps it strictly subor- 
dinate to his vocation. At the end, the 


priest is transferred to anotner village 


and the widow is left to offer up the ; 


sacrifice of the separation. 


This she does, but in strange terms: | 


[Fr.] Morin had told me that 
a Catholic is only bound to be- 
lieve in the points enunciated in 
the Apostle’s Creed. There is not 
a word in this prayer which 
promises that eternal life will 
unite those who have known one 
another on earth. But if such a re- 
union were to take place it would 
be my soul alone, stripped of my 
body, that would see again the 
soul of my guide. After the resur- 
rection of the flesh I would have 
only a glorified body, incapable 
forever of being overwhelmed in 
that of another, incapable forever 
of transmitting life. . . . The loss 
was irreparable. 


This is at least inept instruction for 
the priest to have given his penitent, 
and in many prior passages of the book 
Fr. Morin acts in unbelievably unor- 


thodox fashion—as, for example, when | 
he gives absolution to the woman / 


though she professes openly that she 
does not believe in God. It may be 


that in the bitter apostolate of winning © 


the once-Catholic, now-paganized 
elements of French society back to the 
Church, novel and startling methods 
are in order, but Fr. Morin’s methods 
are bound to seem to the reader, | 
fear, not novel and startling, but rash 
and—a cardinal literary fault—improb- 
able. 


The novel is somewhat powerful in | 


its consideration of the question which 
the woman puts to herself: “How 


could the soul be distracted from the | 


vision of beatitude in order to contem- 
plate human affections?” It is disturb- 
ing in its portrayal of a priest who 
allows his obvious zeal and _ holiness 
to hurry him into adopting very nearly 
any means to attain a sublime end. 
Haroitp C. Gardiner 


Yearning for sanctity 
TOLSTOY: A Life of My Father 








By Alexandra Tolstoy. Harper. 54lp. 
$5 


There have been better written lives 
of Tolstoy but none so intimately re 
vealing as this biography by his 
youngest daughter and twelfth of his 
thirteen children. 

Altogether the tale of the Tolstoys, 
including not only the immediate cir- 
cle of Count Lev Nikolayevich but the 
innumerable host of aunts, cousins and 
in-laws which constitute (or did once) 
a Russian family, reads like a Dos 


toeivski novel—too fantastic for truth. | 


[t is a story of violence and passion, 
of mistresses and illegitimate children, 


of young women freely espousing 
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worn old men, of deliberate adulteries 
of the middle-aged. 

Simultaneously it is a story of the 
haunting search for lost purity, of 
limitless self-abnegation, of whole- 
souled service to the poor and dis- 
tressed. The world it reveals is a world 
of sin but it is also a world of Christian 
virtue. 

It is impossible to reconsider the 
life of Tolstoy without being im- 
pressed by the largeness of the man. 
The largeness was not of literary gift 
alone but rather of soul, of which the 
literary power was only one aspect. 
In a century in which the disciples of 
the Enlightenment prepared the way 
for the scuttling of European civiliza- 
tion, the Russian nobleman agonized 
over personal evil and social injustice. 
In retrospect, Tolstoy, together with 
Dostoievski, seems a prophetic voice 
calling his country to repentance be- 
fore the bolshevik deluge. 

Unlike most reformers, Tolstoy was 
aware of the need to begin with him- 
self. He had a conviction of sin, which, 
too, was unfashionable in his time. 
But the conviction of sin, which under 
happier circumstances should have 
brought him peace, instead was a con- 
tinual source of perturbation. For 
while he was profoundly Christian in 
his awareness of man’s feebleness and 
filth, his break with the Russian Or- 
thodox Church threw him back on his 
own resources and forced him to pro- 
pound his own theology. A Christian 
by nature who had rejected the Divin- 
ity of Christ, his was a wholly tragic 
situation. 

One of the triumphs of this book is 
the handling of Tolstoy’s relation with 
his wife. As the literary amanuensis 
and personal favorite of her father, 
Miss Tolstoy’s sympathies are wholly 
with him, but she is able to understand 
the difficulties of her mother. The un- 
worldliness of the Count threw upon 
Sophia Andreyevna the responsibility 
for the financial welfare of her family 
and it is difficult not to sympathize 
with her as she fought for the publica- 
tion rights which would insure sec- 
urity for herself and her children. On 
the other hand, the figure of the great 
writer is deeply appealing as he seeks, 
however illogically, for complete de- 
tachment. Sainthood is a high voca- 
tion; just how high, perhaps, is never 
realized save by those who try seri- 
ously to attain it. 

Tolstoy was not a saint, but he had 
a yearning for sanctity. He had, too, 
a bitter awareness of the domain 
within man and without which fights 
against sanctity. Such dispositions, 
doubtless, are to be found in every 
walk of life. When they are found with 
the literary gift, the greatness of their 
possessor is assured. 

MicHaeEt F, MoLoNey 





LOVE IS MY VOCATION 





By Tom Clarkson. Farrar, Straus & 
Young. 218p. $3 


Properly speaking, it is not a life of 
St. Thérése of Lisieux that Mr. Clark- 
son offers us in Love Is My Vocation; 
rather it is a vivid and colorful por- 
trait of the beloved young Carmelite 
Saint. 

The portrait is sketched against a 
background of the nineteenth-century 
Normandy and the world that she 
knew, as the author recreates imagin- 
atively (not in detailed chronological 
narrative, but toward a sharply etched 
impression) some principal scenes, 
events and circumstances of her life. 
The color in the portrait is multiple 
and strong, the strokes are vigorous; 
the pages certainly convey the sem- 
blance of life and offer pleasurable 
and profitable reading for young and 
old alike. 

The English novelist has divided the 
book into three sections that treat re- 
spectively the life of Thérése before 
her entrance into the Lisieux Carmel 
(“The Secret Garden”), her early 





years as a Carmelite (“The Mountain 
of Carmel”), her illness and her early 
death (“The Gates of Heaven”). The 
division respects some of the distinc- 
tions that Thérése herself drew in her 
own reminiscences shortly before her 
death; but it may bring to the fore- 
front of the picture rather external 
circumstances than the interior por- 
trait of her soul. 

Indeed, so great and yet so simple 
was the soul of Thérése that it is diffi- 
cult to draw an adequate and bal- 
anced portrait of her; to transpose her 
own phrase: there are “lines that will 
never be read upon earth.” Some 
facets of her personality that Mr. 
Clarkson seems not to have captured 
fully are the depth of her simplicity 
and her serenity. She is convincingly 
presented moving among those cir- 
cumstances in which she matured to 
high sanctity; yet not always readily 
perceptible is the purity of the faith in 
which she moved among them. 

Were the title of the work referred 
to its context in her reflections upon 
St. Paul, the depth of her character 
and spirit might stand more fully re- 
vealed: “Charity gave me the key to 
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my vocation ... in the heart of the 
Church, my Mother, I will be love.” 

Mr. Clarkson offers, however, an ex- 
cellent imaginative portrait of St. 
Thérése, a pleasurable and interest- 
ing introduction to a great saint of the 
little way. It is another exterior evi- 
dence of the work that God willed to 
be wrought through her; the interior 
evidences will be revealed (in her 
own terms) on another day: “the 
dawn of eternity.” 

WiLuuaM J. Reap, S.J. 


\ 





PRIVATE INTERESTS 





By Nigel Balchin. Houghton Mifflin. 
308p. $3.50 


Strangely, since Private Interests is a 
not unprofessional novel, Mr. Balchin 
fails to realize the major theme of his 
book. The center of his story is Lang’s, 
a metal works in present-day England. 
He traces its transition from a paternal- 
istic family firm to a holding in a net- 
work of trusts. The author employs the 
panel structure common in novels of 
social comment; we can therefore pre- 
sume that his original intent was to 
show the effects of this transition on 
the people who earn their livelihood 
in the factory and its executive offices. 
Yet before the book is a third over, Mr. 
Balchin ceases to emphasize the re- 
lationship of the individual to the fac- 
tory and uses Lang’s solely as an ex- 
cuse to bring together a skilfully- 
drawn gallery of characters. 

The fault is a happy one, for the 
author’s talent does not lie in the di- 
rection of sociology; when the novel 
sticks to its original theme, it seldom 
transcends slick banality. Perhaps Big 
Business swallowing Little Business is 
too familiar an American phenomenon 
for us to share Mr. Balchin’s surprise 
at the fact. 

His Dickensian faculty, on the other 
hand, for creating a host of types and 
placing in their midst one or two fully 
rounded persons raises Private Inter- 
ests far above the average. The many 
types keep the story moving and in- 
terest sustained, while the few persons 
—in this case two women—give the 
double pleasure of psychological in- 
sight and moral penetration. 

Gustavus Lang as Paternal Director, 
his brother William as Ambition mar- 
ried to Business, Lawrence Spellman 
as Disillusioned Veteran, Sir Francis 
Proudfoot as Depersonalized Business 
Giant, Mr. Winters as Efficient Pro- 
duction—all are deft and witty sketch- 
es. With William Lang’s daughter 
Rosamund, and Spellman’s wife Laura, 
however, Mr. Balchin has his great 
success. Among a group of Thurber 
drawings we find two canvasses by 
Matisse. The effect is extraordinary. 
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Mr. Balchin has vested these wo- 
men, by no means his major charac- 


ters, with a measure of reality that will | 


make Private Interests worth the time 
of any reader of modern fiction. 
WiLuiAM BIRMINGHAM 





BROTHER TO DRAGONS 





By Robert Penn Warren. Random | 


House. 325p. $3.50 


A distinguished poet-critic tells of the 
senseless murder of a slave by two of 


OREM RIT 


Thomas Jefferson’s kin. But the core | 
of the poem is Jefferson’s disillusion. | 


ment. Shocked to find the human spirit | 


so brutal—especially in his own blood 
—he is forced to redefine the condi- 
tions for human hope. 

The poem develops as a dramatic 
discussion from a cool vantage point 


outside time and place, where the | 


characters can examine issues and mo- 
tives with a wise and poetic detach- 
ment. The diction is a happy blend 
of the colloquial, the philosophic and 
the ritual. Sensuous immediacy of Ken- 
tucky local color is deftly blended 
with larger considerations; and the 
use of symbols is quite competent, 
There is a heartening lack of the 
decadent obscurity which in the name 
of profundity disfigures so much of 
modern poetry. 

It is likewise satisfying to find a 
discussion of Jefferson’s idea of man 


and human liberty apart from the | 


usual cloying main-street mystique, 
the myth of the common man. The 
author is aware that the optimism 
of the Enlightenment has not found 
fulfilment even in the favored Amer- 
ican climate. Yet his attempt to uni- 
versalize human evil in the crime of 
the pathological Lewis Brothers seems 
somehow to fall short of success. And 
the consequent “redemption” offered 
the rationalist Jefferson in his disil- 
lusionment—a sort of burnt-out and 
stoical puritanism—leaves something 
to be desired in the way of catharsis. 
But there are fine qualities in the 
poem to reward the serious reader 
and to insure a permanent place in 
American letters. Joun D. Boyp 





THE MAKING OF A MORON 





By Niall Brennan. Sheed & Ward. 
189p. $2.50 


Strictly for non-morons, this book wil 
escape the moronic. For they have 
long since exchanged the pursuit of 
wholeness for a lazy security and s0 
will not meet the demand of Mr. 
Brennan’s style and thought. What he 
offers are essentially Meditations fot 
Our Times. One must indeed pause 
to reflect when an author asks why the 
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Jaborer is a potential moron, why the 
millionaire is an actual moron! 

What is man? Mr. Brennan rightly 
notes that his study is but a variation 
on an inquiry basic to every age. To- 
day, however, there is a new urgency 
to the query: “The time is coming, 
when of any two men seeking the 
same employment, the one with the 
lesser intelligence will be preferred.” 
He writes not to boost employment 
rates among the intelligentsia, but to 
expose forces operative in industrial 
society that would lull even the in- 
telligent into a nightmare-paradise of 
moronic delight. 

Homo faber, then, is his study; his 
method, strictly participant-observa- 
tion. For six years the author made 
his way in and out of jobs in every 
category of employment. His findings 
amazed him and will surely shock 
minds given to complacent benedic- 
tion of the “benefits” of modern in- 
dustrialism. One need not agree, of 
course, with each blanket criticism 
made. Nor can one accept without 
qualification, for instance Mr. Bren- 
nan’s presentation of the worker’s 
right to participation in ownership. 
Few will dissent, however, when he 
says: “A man who knows his security 
lies with God is less likely to be afraid 
than a man who believes his security 
rests upon a salesgraph.” 

Can society be saved from a mo- 
ronic decline? Is it too late for the 
worker to regain a sense of his true 
role—the restoration of order from 
chaos, a participation in creation? The 
author thinks not. The employer, too, 
can save himself from a moron’s lot 
by rejecting the false-worship of profit 
for profit’s sake. Marx saw this evil, 
but did not penetrate its core. It is a 
Christian, not a materialistic, human- 
ism, that would affirm: Man does not 
need riches, security, comfort, the 
escape of suffering; the whole man 
must work, must meet the dragon 
fought by St. George, must enter the 
battle with nature and self. 

DonaLp CAMPION 


For the fiction shelf 


Tae BABYLONIANS, by Nathaniel Nor- 
sen Weinreb (Doubleday. $3.95). In 
this exciting story of the sixth century 
before Christ, Beladar, accused by 
the Babylonian priests whom he de- 
spises, is commissioned by Nebuchad- 
nezzar to induce the prophet Jeremiah 
to lead a rebellion against the weak 
and spineless Zedekiah. Before he has 
even entered the Holy City he incurs 
the hatred of Egyptian Ambassador, 
Ptarash, and the short-lived enmity of 
Devora, the mistress of Zedekiah. 
They are caught up in the events, 
which move swiftly to the climactic 








siege and destruction of Jerusalem; 
Beladar and Devora are brought closer 
together through the influence of Jer- 
emiah. Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 
believes that the author has taken 
pains with his historical research and 
rarely, if ever, allows his imagination 
to get out of hand. But his treatment 
of God as a symbol of brotherhood, 
of mere kindness, “may go down with 
readers whose religious life rarely gets 
beyond generous ethical impulses; 
but there is absolutely no warrant for 
passing it off as biblical. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to make Jeremiah an 
ethical humanitarian or spokesman 
for their vague sentimentalities.” 


Star Inn, by Sue Mildred Johnston 
(Ave Maria Press. $2.75), is a nov- 
elette rather heavily laden with 
Welsh dialect. Set in Wales during 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, it 
concerns the exploits and hair-breadth 
escapes of a loyal subject of the 
Queen who is sent to track down re- 
calcitrant priests defying the royal 
educt. His escapades lead him to his 
love and return him to the ancient 
faith of his fathers. Catherine D. 
Gause found the sweetness and 
naiveté of the book, written by an 
Ursuline nun, altogether refreshing. 





Taw JAMEson, by Mary Davies Mar- 
tenet (Knopf. $3.75), tells of the son 
of a mountaineer farmer who becomes 
a servant—butler, houseman, gardener 
and chauffeur—to the aristocratic Hey- 
wood family in North Carolina. The 
nevel recounts their story from 1918 
to the present, as Taw watches over 
and silently loves the young daughter 
of the house. To Margaret Scott Lien- 
ert, it is a well-told story, and the 
author succeeds in writing in the first 
person the story of a very unusual 
man. 


AposBeE Watts, by W. R. Burnett 
(Knopf. $3). This is the story of the 
last Apache rising and the adventures 
involved in restoring peace to the 
Chihuicahui Reservation and to the 
white settlers in and around Mesa 
Encantada. The hero, Grein, big, 
tough and amoral, the chief of the 
Scouts, is asked by the Army to cap- 
ture Toriano and his rebellious In- 
dians who started the uprising. After 
several attempts and failures, Grein 
finally gets his man. Felton O’Toole 
says: “If this novelized version of the 
last Apache rising just misses being 
another Western ‘yarn,’ it is due to 
the superior quality of Mr. Burnett’s 
prose.” 
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By Very Rev. Cuarwes J. Catan, O.P., 
and Very Rev. JouN A. McHucu, O.P. 


% Unsurpassed for devotional con- 
tent and strikingly beautiful appear- 
ance ...acombined Prayerbook and 
Sunday Missal that is a prized pos- 
session and companion for every 
day of your life. Its devotions and 
prayers are specially selected for 
women. Clear, legible type, tasteful 
decorations and beautiful bindings 
make it the Prayerbook-Missal to 
own and to give. 


WHEN AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


ASK FOR KENEDY PRAYERBOOKS 








© 694 pages 

@ Includes all 
Sunday Masses 

© 75 pages of 
practical counsel 
and maxims 

® Easy-to-follow 

@ No harsh, bold 
type 

® 6 handsome 
binding styles 
from $4.00 
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SPECIAL FOR 
TEACHERS 


Put 


AMERICA 


to work 
in your classes 


this year 





AMERICA brings each student a 
balanced weekly analysis of the 
world scene based on Christian 
principles. 


AMERICA brings each student in- 
formation-in-depth on current 
events . . . Catholic affairs .. . 
literature . . . theatre .. . art. 


AND THIS YEAR — you may 
order AMERICA for your stu- 
dents under either of two eco- 
nomical plans: 


Plan A—which entitles you to 
enter individually-addressed 
subscriptions at the prepaid 
rate of only — $1.80 for 4 
months, or $3.50 for 8 months. 


PLAN B — which brings you 
AMERICA for your classes in 
a bulk shipment for as many 
weeks as you like at only 10¢ 
a copy. 


Either plan includes a Free 
Desk Copy of AMERICA for 


you. 


USE AMERICA IN YOUR 
CLASSES. Prove to yourself, as 
many teachers already have, that 
the informative articles of AMER- 
ICA can work along with you in 
molding the moral and _intellec- 
tual life of your students. 


For complete details write to— 


AMERICA, 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


70 East 45th Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Grey LEsuiE has had many years 
experience in business and 
government. 

MicuaeEt F. Moroney is on the 
English faculty at Marquette 
University. 

Rev. WitiiaM J. Reap, S.J., is 
professor of theology at Bos- 
ton College. 

WitiiAM BrrMINGHAM is_in- 
structor in English at Fordham 
University. 

Rev. Joun D. Boyp, S.J., is spec- 
ializing in literary criticism at 
Harvard University. 

Rev. Donatp Campion, S.]J., 
took his M.A. in sociology at 
St. Louis University. 








THE WORD 











“You must see signs and miracles hap- 
pen, or you will not believe” (John 
4:48; Gospel for the 20th Sunday after 
Pentecost). 


The Gospel for the twentieth Sunday 
after Pentecost recounts a miracle 
whose distinguishing characteristic is 
not that it was performed for a very 
sick boy or at the request of a prom- 
inent man, but that it was performed 
by our Saviour in absentia. Character- 
istically, Christ Himself pays no more 
attention (so to speak) to that factor 
in the incident than He pays at any 
time to any element save one in His 
miracles generally. 

In the present instance we may 
distinguish three main factors in the 
striking event: a sick boy, a miracle 
with its special circumstance, and the 
question of faith. Of the three, our 
Lord only wants to talk about faith. 

It is constantly and enormously dif- 
ficult for us first to grasp, then to ac- 
cept, this almost frightening super- 
naturalness in Christ our Lord. If we 
were to list in our own order of im- 
portance the elements in this Gospel 
incident, we would surely put the 
dying lad first, the miracle second and 
the theological problem of faith last. 
In so doing, we act quite naturally: 
we naturally want that youngster 
saved—in a purely physical sense—be- 
fore we start to think or talk or argue 
about anything else. 

Not so our Lord: as usual, He does 
not act naturally, but supernaturally. 
While the distracted father stands in 
a fidget and fever of impatience, our 
Saviour talks theology. 

It is utterly fantastic to suppose for 


a moment that on this or any other? 
occasion the tender Heart of Christ? 
was unfeeling. But we have got some. | 





how to convince ourselves that from” 


a strictly supernatural point of view! 
—and this was always Christ’s primary | 
and predominant point of view-it! 
made no difference whether or not the | 
boy was cured of the physical evil of 

mortal illness, provided only that the} 
boy, the boy’s father, the boy’s mother, 
the boy’s cousin and his uncles and 
his aunts and everyone else within any 


sort of reach were cured of the moral | 


and terribly mortal evil of faithless. 
ness. 

Has a time come in the only history 
that will finally make any difference, | 
the history of the kingdom of God on} 
earth, to restate with thunderous and 
uncompromising insistence the essen. 
tial other-worldliness of true Chris. 
tianity? No doubt it makes a vey 
simple solution to all problems if the 
Catholic preacher, or speaker, or/ 
writer, or confessor need only remind 
Christ’s faithful flock that if they wil 
just wait stonily for heaven or even 
purgatory, everything will be all right | 
Its enemies have long accused Chris. 
tianity of preaching this “pie-in-the. 
sky” ideology, of exhorting the faithful 
to bear up under the injustices of any 
given social system for the sake’ of 
the heavenly reward to come. 

For this reason, and because Chris. 
tian truth requires respect for human 
rights in temporal concerns, Holy 
Mother Church, like the true mother | 
she is, plunged vigorously into sociol- 
ogy, economics, labor-relations, co- 
operative unions, organized charity 
and those exhausting youth-activities 
which require that the descending 
Holy Spirit make most new priests 
first-rate basketball coaches. 

The problem here is exactly the one 
our Lord met when He gave priority 
to the supernatural even in the very 
act of solving temporal ills. It is not 
an easy one to solve. Every priest [ 
supervising a CYO basketball team is 
trying to utilize his charges’ zest for 
athletics as an opportunity to strength. ' 
en their living faith and their fidelity | 
to their religious obligations. q 

Religion, to be true to the realities 
it proposes for men’s beliefs, must sub } 
ordinate temporal to eternal values 
It must concern itself deeply with the 
temporal without making the mistake 
of the evangelists of the “social gos 
pel,” who often get lost in social re 
form. It must—first, last and, always- 
insist on the light of faith as its guid 
ing star. This is the lesson our Lord 
taught us so strikingly when He chided 
his people for putting a higher value | 
on “signs and miracles” than on the 
faith in Him these wonders wet 
meant to foster. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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FILMS 








MARTIN LUTHER is presented as a 
“dramatization of a decisive moment 
in human history” and the “result of 
careful research of facts and conditions 
in the sixteenth century as reported by 
historians of many faiths.” After view- 
ing the end product of all this work, 
it might be suggested that the histo- 
rians concerned should have been con- 
sulted somewhat more fully. 

The film is not an objective biog- 
raphy of Luther, nor does it ade- 
quately recount the story of the Ger- 
man Reformation in the age of Luther. 
This version of Luther’s life is largely 
accurate in that the events related are 
substantially true; it is inaccurate in 
that it omits a considerable body of 
facts and events which must neces- 
sarily be included in any well-rounded 
history of Luther and the religious re- 
volt in Germany. In so far as it is in- 
complete this story is inadequate and 
thus fails to give a fair impression of 
Luther and his cause. 

Thus, for example, Luther is made 
a spokesman for religious tolerance. 
While it is quite true that on several 
occasions he pleaded for toleration of 
his own views, it is equally true that 
on numerous other occasions he 
showed himself unable to tolerate the 
opposition of those who failed to agree 
completely with him. The evidence 
seems scarcely sufficient to make him 
a champion of religious freedom or 
tolerance, and by portraying only the 
one side of Luther’s views of the sub- 
ject, the picture misrepresents him. 

The narrative introduction to the 
film presents an essentially unfair and 
inaccurate impression of the religious 
environment in which Luther lived 
and worked. The narration exagger- 
ates the element of popular supersti- 
tion in the Church in the sixteenth 
century and fails to indicate the real 
desire for reform within the Church 
which was felt by a strong minority 
of Catholics, both clerics and laymen. 
The narrator is unquestionably in er- 
tor when he states that the medieval 
Church “had forgotten the mercy of 
God” and that its teachings depicted 
Him solely as a God of vengeance. 
The historians upon whose research 
the picture is said to be based surely 
cannot have been entirely ignorant of 
the Devotio Moderna and the work 
of Groote, Gansfort and Meister Eck- 
hart. Luther, at any rate, was certainly 
aware of this school of thought. 

No mention at all is made in the 
film of the Peasants’ Revolt (1524-25) 
or of Luther’s sudden change of heart 


regarding the relationship of Church 
and State in the years which followed 
the revolt. In 1528 Luther had been 
a German national hero; by 1526 he 
had sunk to the position of the leader 
of a sect, and a sect which depended 
upon the support of political leaders 
for its very existence. Before the re- 
volt Luther had taught that men 
should allow the word of God to do 
their fighting for them; after it, he 
appears to have lost his former con- 
fidence in the power of the word for 





he appeals desperately to the princes 
for the support of the armed might of 
the secular arm in his fight against the 
Church. 

Erasmus is introduced in the pic- 
ture as one of Luther’s sympathizers— 
which, indeed, he was at one time. Of 
the falling-out between Erasmus and 
Luther, however, no mention is made. 
A clever shot of a Hebrew Bible and 
some mention of his translation of the 
New Testament from the Greek seem 
to imply that Luther was well-versed 
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in these tongues. In fact, he was not 
fluent in either Greek or Hebrew. The 
success of his German version of the 
Bible has much more to do with his 
ability to write German than with his 
scriptural or linguistic scholarship. 

The film gives no credit at all to 
German national feelings for the suc- 
cess of Luther’s teachings. Since most 
modern historians have credited Ger- 
man nationalism with a very large 
share in determining the outcome of 
the religious revolt in that country, it 
seems incredible that this force could 
have been overlooked by inadvertence. 
Again, the picture gives the impression 
that the German princes and electors 
came over to Luther’s side in his con- 
flict with the Church and the Empire 
for purely religious reasons. Such a 
naive peint of view seems totally un- 
warranted when one considers how 
much these rulers actually gained in 
material terms in this present world 
by espousing Lutheranism. 

In short, by simply failing to men- 
tion certain episodes and forces and 
by treating others only in part, this 
film conveys an impression of Luther 
and his Reformation which is in- 
adequate and misleading. 

The picture was otherwise skilfully 
made. The dialog is clear, sharp, pre- 
cise and, at times, moving. The entire 
cast, headed by Niall MacGinnis as 
Luther, turns in a superb, vivid per- 
formance. The character of Staupitz, 
the Provincial Vicar of the Augustini- 
ans, is treated warmly and sympathet- 
ically. Throughout the film, Staupitz, 
played by John Ruddock, acts as a 
spokesman for the Catholic point of 
view, though at times one might wish 
for a more eloquent and vigorous de- 
fender. On only one score is Staupitz 
maligned: I refer to the scene in 
which, after enumerating his additions 
to the store of relics in the Castle 
Chapel at Wittenberg, he calculates 
that the indulgences attached to the 
relics there come to a_ total of 
1,902,202 years and 270 days of pur- 
gatory. This sounds most uncharacter- 
istic of Staupitz; it is reminiscent of 
Frederick the Wise of Saxony, who, in 
1505, reckoned that the Wittenberg 
Castle Church’s relics had indulgences 
attached to them to a total of 1,443 
years of purgatory. 

Perhaps the most significant fact 
about the picture is that it was pro- 
duced, not by “the Lutheran Church” 
(for there seems to be no such single 
body), but by six independent Lu- 
theran groups: the American Lutheran 
Church, the Augustana Lutheran 
Church, the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church, the Lutheran Church-Mis- 
souri Synod, the United Lutheran 
Church and the National Lutheran 
Council of the U. S. A. It seems ex- 
tremely ironic that the production of 
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a picture about the career of the man 
who was primarily responsible for 
breaking the unity of Western Chris- 
tendom necessitates an almost un- 
heard-of degree of cooperation among 
his followers, who are now so sadly 
divided among themselves. 
(Louis de Rochemont Associates) 
JaMeEs A. BRUNDAGE 


Moira Walsh has graciously yielded 
her space to allow Mr. Brundage, on 
the history faculty of Fordham Uni- 
versity and a specialist in the Ref- 
ormation, to view Martin Luther with 
a professional historian’s eye. 
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AT HOME WITH ETHEL WATERS. 
To the junior set of theatregoers Ethel 
Waters is a dramatic actress who re- 
cently rocked the town back on its 
heels with her superlative performance 
in Member of the Wedding. Those 
among them who have longer memo- 
ries will recall her impressive per- 
formance in Mamba’s Daughters. 
Recent joiners of the Ethel Waters 
Admiration Club may suspect that 
something is askew in the production 
at the Forty-Eighth St. Theatre, in 
which Miss Waters is presented as a 
venerable blues singer. To forestall 
dissension in the EWAC, the younger 
element should be immediately in- 
formed that the show sponsored by 
Charles Bowden and Richard Barr is 
intended for the divertissement of 
their elders. 

A hobbledehoy and his subdeb girl 
friend, happening to stray into the 
theatre, may wonder why their seniors 
seem to be having such a good time. 
For Miss Waters is no longer the lis- 
some lass she used to be. Her voice 
has lost its erstwhile range, her humor 
is not as exuberant as it once was and 
her glamour has softened into after- 
glow. This is Ethel Waters in the vin- 
tage of her career, substituting sheer 
artistry for her earlier tang and zest. 
It is doubtful if many in the thinning 
ranks of her admirers would exchange 
her present mellowness for her former 
verve and buoyancy. 

In format, the production is a simple 
recital in which Miss Waters, accom- 
panied by Reginald Beane at the 
piano, sings some of the songs she 
made popular and which made her a 
celebrated personage of the entertain- 
ment world. Some of the more racy 
numbers of her vernal period have 
been omitted from the program, while 
others have been sheared of their 
gamey innuendoes and double en- 





tendres. Songs that used to be de. 
scribed as naughty but nice are in the 
present rendering just nice, but not 
Nice Nellyish. 


the outstanding favorites are there, 


however—“Am I Blue, “Dinah,” “Tak. | 
ing a Chance on Love,” “Stormy | 
Weather’—evoking dormant memories | 
and nostalgic sighs. Those songs have | 
been sung by hundreds of other en./ 


tertainers, of course, and blared from 


millions of receiving sets. But there| 
is something in the Waters style that| 


keeps them perennially fresh. 

While Miss Waters is off stage for 
necessary changes of costume, Mr, 
Beane carries on at the piano, and in 
two numbers, “Bread and Gravy” and 
“Lady Be Good,” joins Miss Waters in 
a duet. Those are delightful surprises; 


insouciant, yet disciplined, lifting syn- 


copation to the level of art. 


The production was effectively | 


staged by Mr. Barr, and the costumes 


were tailored by Robert Mackintosh, | 


Miss Waters sings in a simulated draw. 


ing room, and delivers two humorous} 


monologues—“Washtub Rubsudy” and 
“Dance Hall Hostess’—in front of 


drops tastefully designed by Oliver} 


Smith. 


Miss Waters is scheduled to be “at . 


home” for a limited run of eight weeks. 
Any evening you spend with her will 
be a pleasant one. 

THEOPHILUS LEWIs 
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TOILING, REJOICING, SORROW. 


ING, the human race marched onward [ 
through the week. . . . The day-by-day | 


actions of the race on its week-long 


passing-by stuffed the bins of history | 


to the bulging point. . . . As mirrored 
in the news, the actions were seen to 


be widely varied in both form and | 


content. . . . Scenes featuring fast 
moving objects met the eye. . . . li 
Richmond, Va., the car of a young 


lady, taking her driving test, knocked | 


down a State license examiner. Other 
forms of vehicular motion made news. 
In London, a sixty-year-old invalid 


was arrested for driving his motorized | 
wheel-chair while intoxicated. . ../ 


Other old-timers were penalized. ... 
In Devizes, Eng., a ninety-five-year 
old man, convicted of careless driving, 


was barred from riding his motorcycle | 
again until he is ninety-eight. . .: Pp 


Some of the week’s scenes featured 
human beings in motion. . . . In Te 
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for a world’s championship, mobbed 
3 male umpire, chased him all over 
the diamond. Male police rescued him. 
_, . Other forms of human activity 
besides motion emerged during the 
week... . False rumors were scotched. 
_.. In New York, the National Society 
for the Prevention of Blindness issued 
a statement declaring there is no scien- 
tific evidence supporting the wide- 
spread suspicion that blindness _ is 
prevalent among umpires. . . . Statis- 
tics were publicized. .. . In Washing- 
ton, the Federal Supply Service an- 
nounced that the Government used 
366 miles of red tape during the last 
fiscal year. 


All the walks of life were affected by 
the onward movement of the human 
race... . Snags snarled the wheels of 
justice. . . . During a Peoria, Ill, 
murder trial, someone discovered 
that the mother of the victim was a 
member of the jury. The trial was 
postponed. . . . Not a little confusion 
seeped into the week. . .. Menus were 
mixed up. . . . In Phoenix, Ariz., a 
housewife poured an ant-poison con- 
coction on the salad and presented the 
mayonnaise dressing to the ants. 
Later, she and her spouse were treated 
in a hospital for sharp stomach aches. 
.. . Moviegoers were bewildered by 
invaders from outer space... . In a 
Tokyo theatre, just as Men from Mars 
were sweeping earth-dwellers before 
them, the earth-men began to reach 
for their atom bombs. Amid the 
thunder of crashing bombs, the the- 
atre caught fire. Ushers had a difficult 
time convincing the audience the fire 
was real. One shaken spectator ex- 
plained: “We thought the fire was part 
of the show. That’s why we didn’t 
tush for the doors right away.” . .. Sad 
situations took form in domestic cir- 
cles... . In Los Angeles, a dog named 
Captain became sick after his owners, 
a husband and wife, separated. The 
husband said: “Captain was never sick 
until after I left. I’m very fond of him 
but my wife won’t let me see him.” 
Defending her attitude, the wife re- 
vealed she breaks out with the hives 
whenever her husband is around. 


The human race has always been pass- 
ing through a week. . . . And as it 
emerged from one week, there was 
always another one it could enter. . . . 
This routine has endured for so many 
centuries that it is difficult for any liv- 
ing person to conceive a situation in 
which there will be no next week... . 
Nevertheless, such a phenomenon will 
appear. ... There will be a time when 
the human race will be marching 
through its last week. . . . There will 
be then no next week, and the whole 
human race will move on into eternity. 
Joun A. TooMEy 
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Books in Catholic press 

Epiror: Fr. Harold Gardiner has 
something when he writes of the 
silent treatment for books in the na- 
tion’s newspapers (Am. 9/19). Cath- 
olic magazines in general have a good 
book coverage, at least of Catholic 
books, but the Catholic newspapers 
are something else again. Out of some 
sixty diocesan papers examined, he 
found that twenty-nine carry no reg- 
ular column or page of book reviews, 
even of Catholic books. The book 
review is treated as a “filler” and often 
has to meet stiff competition from the 
advertisements. 

To these twenty-nine Catholic news- 
papers and any others, Catholic Re- 
view Service, a twenty-year-old or- 
ganization, offers a weekly book-re- 
view column that covers all the impor- 
tant Catholic and secular books of the 
year. Each week six or seven books 
(about four hundred a year) are re- 
viewed by competent reviewers and 
sent out to Catholic newspapers and 
magazines at cost price. Here is an 
opportunity to promote effectively, yet 
inexpensively, good Catholic and sec- 
ular books. 

(Rev.) AvucustineE Kuaas, S.J. 
Editor, Catholic Review Service 
St. Mary’s College 
St. Marys, Kansas 


Christian economics 

Eprtor: Harry W. Kimball, in AMER- 
1cA for Sept. 19, writes, in comment on 
our statement “an economic system 
with the least amount of government 
and the greatest amount of Christi- 
anity,” that “other Protestants... 
maintain that a certain amount of gov- 
ernment is necessary today, and that 
a free competitive system by no means 
has the greatest amount of Christi- 
anity.” 

Of course we agree with that com- 
ment; government is essential, and 
we have tried to define the area in 
which it should function. Our conten- 
tion is that government has been ex- 
panded far beyond the limit of safety, 
and that its functions and the sphere 
of its operations should be decreased. 
When we say “the least amount of 
government,” we are not saying “no 
government,” but no more govern- 
ment than is necessary, and certainly 
less than we have today. 

Concerning our phrase “the great- 
est amount of Christianity,” we would 
agree with Mr. Kimball that “a free 
competitive system” does not neces- 
sarily have the greatest amount of 


Christianity. We believe it should be 
far more Christian than at present, 
and we strive to make it more Chris. 
tian. We use the term “Christian” jn 
the name of our publication (Chris. 
tian Economics), not as an adjective to 
describe an existing situation, but 
rather as a goal toward which we 
strive. That we should have a system 
of Christian economics, we believe all 
Christians will agree. Our purpose js 
to work toward the realization of that 
ideal. 

Howarp E. KERSHNER 

President, Christian Freedom 

Foundation, Inc. 

New York, N. Y. 


Newman’s “gentleman” 
Epitor: In The Idea of a University } 
is a passage (in “Knowledge and Re. : 
ligious Duty”) often quoted as “New. 
man’s definition of a gentleman.” For 
years I have been endeavoring to get } 
people to see that it is not Newman’ | 
“definition” but his presentation of | 
the pagan world’s notion. In my Col. | 
lege Handbook to Newman I devoted | 
considerable space to clarifying that | 
point. : 
Now I learn that the misunderstood - 
passage is being adduced as an argu- 
ment against the canonization of New- 
man. How long will the blunder per. 
sist? It would quickly die if people | 
took the trouble to read Newman in- 
stead of contenting themselves with 
reading what imperfectly informed 
writers say about him. 
(Rev.) Epwin Ryan 


White Plains, N. Y. 





ee 


Oversight 
Epitor: Upon reading the editorial in 
your Sept. 19 issue concerning Cath- 
olic students in non-Catholic colleges, 
I was struck by the fact that the most | 
obvious and perhaps the most valid 
reason for the attendance of Catholics | 
in non-Catholic institutions of learning i 
was not even mentioned. Why are s0 
many of us in non-Catholic colleges? 
They are very inexpensive. Why are s0 
few of us in Catholic colleges? We 
cannot afford the high cost of a Cath- 
olic education. M. O’F LYNN 
San Francisco, Calif. 


gee eee 


(Our correspondent is perfectly right. | 
The Newman Club report recorded 
31 per cent of Catholic studenis in 
non- Catholic colleges as listing “finar- 
cial reasons” for enrolling there. We | 
deeply regret our unfortunate and 
really inexplicable oversight. Ep.) 
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